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Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  a  factual  account  of  the  process 
of  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  activities 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Provisional  Committee  during  the 
ten  years'  from  1938  (the  consultation  at  Utrecht  and  the  creation  of  the 
Provisional  Committee)  to  1948  (the  first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches).  The  report  does  not  deal  with  proposals  concerning  the 
future,  since  these  are  contained  in  the  memorandum  on  “the  Programme 
and  Policy  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  which  is  printed  in  “Docu¬ 
ments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”.  Nor  does  it  deal  with  the 
issues  concerning  the  nature  and  message  of  the  World  Council,  for  these 
form  the  subject  of  the  volumes  prepared  by  the  four  preparatory  com¬ 
missions  for  the  Assembly. 

The  technical  phrase  “in  process  of  formation”  means  first  of  all  that 
all  activities  of  the  Provisional  Committee  have  remained  provisional  and 
that  it  is  clearly  understood  that  every  aspect  of  the  work  will  need  to 
be  critically  examined  by  the  Assembly,  which  will  determine  in  full  free¬ 
dom  what  activities  will  be  continued  and  what  new  tasks  will  be  taken 
up. 

But  the  phrase  has  also  taken  on  a  deeper  meaning.  These  ten  years 
have  been  formative  years.  The  war  years  have  forced  the  Council,  as 
they  forced  the  Churches,  to  face  the  fundamental  realities  of  the  Church’s 
existence  and  mission  in  the  world.  It  has  had  to  give  up  many  plans 
and  many  seemingly  indispensable  elements  of  its  life.  It  was  forced  to 
concentrate  on  its  essential  task,  namely,  to  be  a  token  of  the  reality  of 
the  Church  Universal.  And  though  it  has  failed  in  many  respects  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  mission,  it  has  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  blessing 
which  has  come  to  all  Churches  which  were  suddenly  faced  with  the 
challenge  to  be  nothing  but  the  Church,  and  which  have  counted  on  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  to  use  their  weakness  for  His  purposes. 

It  was  called  upon  to  represent  the  central  Christian  truth  of  the 
Church’s  unity  and  universality  in  a  world  which  denied  this  truth  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  It  had  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  suffering 
Churches,  of  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war.  And  these  tasks  constituted 
a  more  potent  “process  of  formation”  of  the  Council  than  any  “normal” 
continuation  of  preparations  could  have  been.  Thus  the  Council  received 
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in  those  years  far  more  than  it  lost.  For  the  losses  were  merely  in  the 
realm  of  organization,  but  the  gains  were  in  the  spiritual  realm.  It  was 
not  the  work  of  man  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  time  of  interruption 
of  ecumenical  contact  became  in  fact  the  time  of  discovery  of  the  oneness 
and  interdependence  of  God’s  people  and  that  the  ecumenical  “idea”, 
for  very  many  no  more  than  an  idea,  has  been  transformed  in  ecumenical 
conviction  in  the  lives  not  only  of  many  church  leaders,  but  also  of 
many  church  members.  It  can  therefore  only  be  considered  as  a 
sign  of  grace  that  the  ten  years  have  made  the  Council  so  much 
more  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  Churches.  If  we  have  learned  any¬ 
thing  in  these  ten  years  it  is  surely  that  the  Council  can  only  have 
a  promise  and  only  have  significance  for  its  member  Churches,  if  it  responds 
to  the  Spirit  which  renews  the  life  of  the  Church,  if  its  own  life  is  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  renewal,  and  if  all  its  activities  are  conceived  as  a  ministry 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  is  why  the  fundamental 
orientation  of  the  work  described  in  the  following  pages  is  and  must  be 
increasingly  toward  the  rebirth  of  the  Church.  We  hope  that  the  readers 
of  this  report  will  detect  that  note  in  and  through  the  facts  and  figures 
concerning  the  tasks  accomplished  during  the  years  of  formation. 


O  ri gi  n  s 


The  proposal  to  form  a  World  Council  of  Churches  was  the  outcome 
of  a  long  process  of  discussion  in  ecumenical  circles.  Two  important 
stages  in  this  process  were  the  meeting  at  Bishopthorpe  in  1933  when 
Archbishop  Temple  called  together  a  group  of  ten  officers  of  ecumenical 
bodies  ;  and  the  meeting  of  thirty  five  church  leaders  at  Westfield  College, 
Hampstead,  in  July  1937.  During  these  discussions  three  convictions 
gradually  crystallised. 

The  first  was  that  the  ecumenical  movement  could  only  become  a 
reality  in  the  life  of  the  Churches,  if  it  was  not  a  movement  about  the 
Churches  but  rather  a  movement  of  the  Churches,  rooted  in  their  fife, 
responsible  to  them  and  accepted  as  their  responsibility. 

The  second  was  that  the  time  had  come  to  create  a  permanent  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Churches.  This  relationship  should  express  the  two 
aspects  of  the  present  ecumenical  situation  ;  namely,  that  the  Churches 
differed  too  much  in  matters  of  faith  and  order  to  achieve  organic  union, 
but  that  they  desired  to  enter  together  into  a  fellowship  of  discussion, 
cooperation  and  mutual  aid. 

The  third  conviction  was  that  the  two  tasks  which  had  been  performed 
by  “Life  and  Work”  and  “Faith  and  Order”  respectively  were  inter¬ 
dependent  and  complementary,  since  the  common  witness  in  the  world 
cannot  be  given  without  thorough  theological  preparation,  and  since  the 
search  for  unity  is  not  made  in  vacuo  but  in  relation  to  the  Church’s  task 
in  the  world. 

The  Westfield  meeting  adopted,  therefore,  the  following  proposal : 

“That,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  more  effective  action  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  modern  world,  the  movements  known  as  “Life 
and  Work”  and  “Faith  and  Order”  should  be  more  closely  related  in 
a  body  representative  of  the  Churches  and  caring  for  the  interests  of  each 
movement.”  1 

What  was  envisaged  was  the  creation  of  one  integrated  body  which 
(in  the  words  of  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown)  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  :  “To  make  possible  common  action  in  the  fields  in  which  the 


1  The  full  report  of  the  “Committee  of  Thirty-five”  appears  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1937  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1937. 
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Churches  are  already  agreed,  but  also,  and  quite  as  important,  to  pro¬ 
secute  common  study  in  the  field  where  differences  still  exist”.  The 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences,  the 
holding  of  which  in  one  summer  was  by  itself  a  manifestation  of  the 
growing  unity  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Oxford  Conference  studied  the  plan  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  task  of  the  Churches  in  relation  to  the  world,  and  considered  that 
the  proposed  Council  would  provide  the  Churches  with  a  more  adequate 
organ  for  common  thought  and  common  action.  It,  therefore,  approved 
the  plan  in  principle  and  appointed  seven  persons  to  cooperate  with  seven 
others,  if  these  should  be  appointed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
in  Edinburgh,  on  a  Committee  to  carry  the  plan  forward. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  had  to  consider  the  proposals  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  bearing  on  the  delicate  questions  of  “Faith  and 
Order”.  It  appointed,  therefore,  a  special  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  “Westfield”  report.  This  committee  brought  in  a  report1 
which  was  discussed  and  finally  adopted  by  the  conference.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  Conference  give  a  sympathetic  welcome  to 
the  general  plan,  commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Churches,  and  appoint  seven  members  to  cooperate  with  the  seven  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  Oxford  Conference  in  order  to  revise  and  complete 
the  plan.  It  added  that  the  revised  plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuation  Committee  of  “Faith  and  Order”,  and  that  the  Continuation 
Committee  should  only  approve  the  plan  if  a  number  of  guarantees  were 
incorporated.  The  main  purpose  of  these  guarantees  was  to  ensure  that 
the  work  of  “Faith  and  Order”  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  main  principles  to  which  the  “Faith  and  Order”  movement  had 
consistently  adhered.  2 

On  the  basis  of  this  action  by  the  two  world  conferences  the  Committee 
of  Fourteen  could  now  go  forward.  But  the  discussions  at  the  conferences 
had  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  plan  would  only  succeed  if  the  Churches 
were  associated  with  the  planning  at  every  stage. 

At  its  first  meeting  held  in  London  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  decided, 
therefore,  to  call  an  advisory  conference  in  order  to  obtain  the  advice 
of  a  larger  and  more  representative  body  of  church  leaders  to  aid  it  in 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  and  especially  in  the  drawing  up  of  a 
Constitution  and  in  making  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work 
of  the  “Faith  and  Order”  and  “Life  and  Work”  movements  during  the 
period  until  a  General  Assembly  should  be  convened.  The  size  and 
distribution  of  the  Conference  was  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  “Central  Council”  proposed  in  the  Report  of  the  Westfield 
College  meeting.  In  addition  to  the  official  representatives  designated  by 
the  Churches  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  the  officers 
of  “Faith  and  Order”  and  of  “Life  and  Work”,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  other  ecumenical  movements  and  world  confessional  associations  were 


1  This  appears  on  page  270  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  Report. 

2  These  principles  are  stated  on  page  16  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Con 
tinuation  Committee  at  Clarens  in  1938. 
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invited.  The  response  of  the  Churches  was  most  encouraging  and  so  a 
truly  representative  group  of  seventy-five  delegates  was  gathered. 

The  Conference  met  at  Utrecht  from  May  9th-12th,  1938.  It  had  to 
settle  a  considerable  number  of  issues  of  principle  and  of  organisation. 
The  questions  of  the  “basis”  and  of  the  “authority”  of  the  Council  were 
among  the  most  difficult.  But  full  agreement  was  reached.  A  draft 
Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  a  plan  concerning  interim  arrangements 
was  elaborated.  These  two  documents  were  submitted  to  and  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  in  its  meeting  on  May  13th,  1938. 

With  regard  to  interim  arrangements  the  Conference  proposed  that  a 
Provisional  Committee  should  be  formed  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  of  their  alternates  and  of  such  additional 
members,  not  exceeding  three  in  each  instance,  as  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  “Life  and  Work”  and  the  Continuation  Committee  of 
“Faith  and  Order”  might  appoint.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Provisional 
Committee  was  held  at  Utrecht  on  May  13th,  1938.  Archbishop  William 
Temple  was  elected  chairman.  An  Administrative  Committee  was 
appointed  with  Dr.  Marc  Boegner  as  chairman. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  on  “Faith  and  Order”  had  decided  that 
the  completed  plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  Continuation  Committee 
of  “Faith  and  Order”.  This  was  done  at  the  meeting  of  that  Committee 
at  Clarens  from  August  29th  to  September  1st,  1938.  The  Committee 
proposed  certain  modifications,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
the  Edinburgh  requirements  were  to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  document 
containing  the  Constitution.  And  it  decided  “that  the  Constitution  of 
the  World  Council  as  presented  and  amended  conforms  to  the  require¬ 
ments  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  “Faith  and  Order”  members  of  the 
constituent  Committee  of  Fourteen  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  cooperate 
with  their  colleagues  in  submitting  this  scheme  to  the  Churches”.  Thus 
after  accepting  these  modifications  the  Administrative  Committee  (which 
had  been  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen)  was  able 
to  decide  on  September  2nd,  1938,  that  the  Constitution  should  be  sent 
out  to  the  Churches,  together  with  an  invitation  to  join  the  Council. 

In  the  autumn  of  1938  the  following  documents  were,  therefore,  sent 
out :  the  Constitution  of  the  proposed  World  Council  of  Churches,  an 
Explanatory  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Temple,  and  a  letter 
of  invitation  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  L 
The  invitations  were  sent  to  those  Churches  which  had  been  invited  to 
the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences. 

At  the  end  of  1938  the  International  Missionary  Council  held  its 
memorable  World  Conference  at  Tambaram  (Madras).  Because  of  its 
pioneering  work  in  the  realm  of  Christian  cooperation  and  because  of 
its  relation  to  the  younger  Churches,  the  I.M.C.  had  a  special  concern 
with  and  responsibility  for  the  World  Council  plan.  The  representation 
of  the  younger  Churches  in  the  “Life  and  Work”  and  “Faith  and  Order” 
movements  had  been  quite  inadequate  and  the  Conference  expressed, 
therefore,  the  desire  that  the  younger  Churches  should  play  their  full 


1  These  three  documents  are  printed  in  Documents  of  the  World  Council. 
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part  in  the  work  of  the  Council  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  membership  of  the  Council  should  be  genuinely  representative 
of  indigenous  leadership  1.  The  Conference  authorised  the  Committee 
of  the  I.M.C.  to  carry  forward  negotiations  with  a  view  to  establishing 
mutually  helpful  relationships  between  the  I.M.C.  and  the  World  Council. 
It  recommended  that  the  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  further  the  execution 
of  plans  to  ensure  in  the  World  Council  the  full  representation  of  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  And 
it  proposed  that  a  Joint  Committee  be  set  up  to  study  these  matters  of 
common  concern. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  second  full  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  was  held  at  St.  Germain  in  January  1939.  In  spite 
of  the  political  tension  the  meeting  looked  to  the  future.  It  was  provision¬ 
ally  decided  to  fix  August  1941  as  the  date  for  the  first  Assembly.  The 
action  of  the  Madras  Conference  was  welcomed  and  approved.  Plans 
were  made  for  an  ecumenical  journal.  It  was  decided  that  a  letter  be 
sent  to  the  Vatican  giving  information  about  the  formation  of  the  World 
Council.  The  letter  stated  that  the  Committee  understood  from  previous 
communications  that  the  Church  of  Rome  would  not  desire  to  be  formally 
associated  with  the  Council,  but  that  courtesy  seemed  to  require  that  the 
Holy  See  should  be  informed  of  what  was  being  done.  It  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  for  unofficial  consultation  with  Roman  Catholic  theologians  and 
scholars.  (An  answer,  received  through  the  Apostolic  Delegate  of  Great 
Britain,  stated  that  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  consulting,  con¬ 
fidentially,  the  Bishops  or  the  Apostolic  Delegate.) 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  the  Committee  turned  its  attention 
very  specially  to  international  problems.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
special  officer  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Churches  on  behalf 
of  refugees.  It  was  also  decided  to  call  (in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches)  a  conference 
of  experts  “to  consider  what  action  is  open  to  Churches  and  to  individual 
Christians  with  a  view  to  checking  the  drift  towards  war  and  to  leading 
us  nearer  the  establishment  of  an  effective  international  order”. 

During  this  period  the  officers  of  the  Provisional  Committee  followed 
the  increasingly  serious  development  of  the  Church  conflict  in  Germany 
with  intense  concern.  When  in  April  of  this  year  eleven  German  Church 
leaders  (mostly  “German  Christians”)  issued  a  declaration  which  con¬ 
demned  “every  supra-national  or  international  Church-structure,  whether 
in  the  form  of  Roman  Catholicism  or  of  World-Protestantism  as  a  political 
denaturing  of  Christianity”  and  which  contained  also  anti-semitic  state¬ 
ments,  the  officers  of  the  Provisional  Committee  asked  the  Churches  to 
consider  seriously  a  declaration  in  which  they  might  express  their  belief 
in  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  those  who  are  in  Christ,  irrespective  of  race, 
nation  or  sex. 

In  view  of  the  menacing  international  situation  a  memorandum  was 
also  issued  to  the  Churches  on  “The  Church  as  an  Ecumenical  Society 


1  “The  World  Mission  of  the  Church”,  Tambaram  1938,  p.  153. 
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in  time  of  war”.  The  memorandum  was  based  on  the  relevant  statements 
of  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1937,  it  called  attention  to  the  challenge 
which  war  would  present  to  the  Churches  (“the  first  to  break  out  since 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  has  found  a  definite  expression”),  and  described 
the  task  of  prayer  and  preaching,  the  keeping  up  of  brotherly  relations 
between  the  Churches  and  the  duty  to  prepare  for  a  just  peace. 

The  conference  on  the  international  situation  met  in  July  1939  in 
Geneva.  It  was  a  small  but  representative  group  of  specialists  on  inter¬ 
national  questions  and  church  leaders.  Its  substantial  report  dealing 
with  the  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  attitude  to  international  prob¬ 
lems,  the  main  elements  of  the  international  tension  and  the  specific  task 
of  the  Church  in  this  connection,  was  submitted  to  the  Administrative 
Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Zeist  (Holland)  later  in  the  same  month. 

The  Committee  decided  to  send  the  report  to  the  Churches.  The 
Committee  called  again  special  attention  to  the  tasks  of  the  Church  in 
time  of  war  :  the  task  of  true  Christian  prayer  and  preaching  centred  on 
the  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  maintenance  of  brotherly  relations 
between  the  Churches  in  spite  of  propaganda  ;  the  work  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  ;  the  counteracting  of  hatred  ;  the  ministry  to  prisoners  of 
war  and  refugees.  The  same  meeting  also  gave  considerable  time  to  the 
consideration  of  the  programme  of  the  first  Assembly.  It  was  reported 
that  fifty  Churches  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  members  of 
the  Council. 

In  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  held  at  Amsterdam  from 
July  24th  to  August  2nd,  1939,  the  Provisional  Committee  had  a  consider¬ 
able  share.  It  became  an  occasion  to  share  the  results  of  the  years  of 
intensive  ecumenical  work  with  young  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
And  in  the  providence  of  God  it  became  much  more  :  a  lighthouse  which 
threw  its  rays  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  following  years.  In  its 
“message”  the  Amsterdam  Conference  said  :  “The  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world  are  drifting  apart,  the  churches  are  coming  together.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  essential  togetherness  of  all  Christians.” 
These  words  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  following  years. 
For  many  young  people  the  message  of  “Christus  Victor”  remained  the 
solid  anchor  in  the  chaos  of  destruction. 


T h  e  Years  of  IV < a  r 


The  war  years  were  not  only  the  great  testing  time  for  many  Churches 
but  also  for  the  World  Council. 

The  Administrative  Committee  held  a  well  attended  meeting  in  Holland 
in  January  1940.  The  main  issue  was  the  responsibility  of  the  World 
Council  in  the  international  situation.  Some  had  come  in  the  hope  that 
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Church  leaders  might  still  be  instrumental  in  finding  common  ground  on 
which  the  nations  at  war  could  meet,  so  that  total  war  might  be  avoided. 
Others  desired  that  a  stand  should  be  taken  concerning  the  basic  issues 
at  stake  in  the  war.  There  was  full  agreement  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity  in  Christ  of  all  who  believe 
in  Him.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  issue  any  common  statement  on 
the  international  situation.  Some  drafts  submitted  to  the  Committee  were 
rejected  by  those  who  wanted  to  avoid  jeopardising  the  possibility  of  an 
early  peace.  Others  were  rejected  by  those  who  preferred  to  say  nothing 
rather  than  to  speak  in  general  terms,  or  without  a  specific  protest  against 
aggression  and  oppression.  It  was  decided  to  continue  the  discussion  by 
correspondence  and  a  memorandum  was  circulated  in  April  which  made 
specific  proposals  concerning  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  speak.  But  before 
this  document  had  been  considered  the  “real  war”  had  broken  out  and 
contacts  were  largely  broken  off.  During  the  following  years  —  from  1940 
to  1945  —  the  Council  was  unable  to  function  normally  through  its 
responsible  committees.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  war  would  not  merely 
mean  the  slowing  up  of  the  process  of  formation  of  the  Council  but  that 
it  might  well  lead  to  a  process  of  disintegration.  The  staff*  became  smaller 
and  smaller.  Many  plans  —  above  all  the  plan  to  hold  the  Assembly 
in  1941  —  had  to  be  cancelled.  The  “provisional”  structure  of  the  Council 
which  had  not  been  authorised  by  the  Churches  seemed  altogether  too 
shaky  to  stand  the  strain.  And  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  practically  no 
contacts  could  be  kept  up  with  the  Churches. 

But  right  in  the  midst  of  the  war  years  the  tide  turned.  Instead  of 
being  a  period  of  stagnation  the  war  proved  a  time  of  deepening  and 
intensifying  ecumenical  fellowship.  Bishop  Berggrav  said  in  1945  :  “In 
these  last  years  we  have  lived  more  intimately  with  each  other  than  in 
times  when  we  could  communicate  with  each  other.  We  prayed  together 
more,  we  listened  together  more  to  the  Word  of  God,  our  hearts  were 
together  mere.”  The  struggle  to  be  the  Church  which  was  essentially 
one  and  the  same  struggle  in  many  countries,  the  common  defence  against 
the  ideological  attack  on  the  Church  Universal,  the  common  suffering, 
the  opportunity  to  serve  war  prisoners  and  refugees  from  other  nations 
—  these  proved  more  powerful  factors  in  building  ecumenical  conviction 
than  conferences,  committees  or  journeys. 

In  these  years  Churches  and  individual  churchmen  proved  willing  to 
pay  a  price  for  their  membership  in  the  Una  Sancta.  The  Churches  which 
declared  openly  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  over  against 
pagan  or  semi-pagan  nationalistic  distortions  of  Christianity  ;  the  men 
and  women  who  shared  the  life  of  the  refugees  and  fought  to  save  them 
from  death  ;  the  men  of  all  nationalities  and  positions  who  as  officers, 
as  civilians,  or  as  illegal  couriers  kept  the  Churches  in  touch  with  each 
other,  were  at  that  time  the  real  builders  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  World  Council’s  Geneva  headquarters  to  become 
one  of  the  main  centres  of  that  creative  movement.  It  proved  possible 
to  maintain  relationships  in  different  unusual  ways  with  most  of  the 
Churches  of  Europe  and  with  those  of  the  U.S.A.  A  constant  stream 
of  information  went  through  the  office  and  was  passed  on  to  the  Churches, 
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very  especially  to  the  isolated  Churches.  And  it  made  all  the  difference 
for  men  in  the  dangerous  or  lonely  sections  of  the  Church’s  battlefront 
to  know  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  whole  company  of  the  faithful. 
In  this  connection  a  special  tribute  of  gratitude  should  be  paid  to 
Dr.  H.  Schonfeld  whose  untiring  labours  resulted  in  opening  up  lines 
of  communication  with  many  who  could  not  have  been  reached  in  other 
ways. 

It  was  also  the  privilege  of  the  Geneva  group  to  remain  in  constant 
contact  with  Christian  leaders  in  both  camps,  and  so  to  make  sure  that 
in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  but  very  real  way  the  words  of  the  Oxford 
Conference  message  could  come  true  :  “If  war  breaks  out,  then  pre¬ 
eminently  the  Church  must  manifestly  be  the  Church,  still  united  as  the 
one  Body  of  Christ,  though  the  nations  wherein  it  is  planted  fight  each 
other”.  Specially  significant  were  the  visits  of  Dietrich  Bonhofer  to 
Geneva  and  Stockholm,  which  became  occasions  for  thorough  discussions 
concerning  the  specific  responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  future  inter¬ 
national  order.  In  spite  of  the  special  instructions  given  by  the  national- 
socialist  authorities  to  watch  the  World  Council  and  its  emissaries,  the 
relationships  with  the  Confessing  Church  in  Germany  were  never  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Contacts  with  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  were  relatively  frequent  until 
1942  when  the  whole  of  France  was  occupied.  It  was  fortunate  that  pre¬ 
cisely  in  that  year  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  could  visit  Britain  and  that  just 
before  the  passage  was  blocked,  Dr.  S.  McCrea  Cavert  could  come  to 
Geneva.  Since  it  proved  impossible  to  hold  fully  representative  meetings 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee  continued  to  meet  in  three 
groups  —  one  in  Geneva  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Boegner  (later 
Dr.  Koechlin),  one  in  Britain  under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Temple 
and  one  in  New  York  under  Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  From  these  meetings 
a  number  of  messages  were  sent  to  all  the  Churches  which  could  be  reached. 

It  was  also  during  the  war  years  that  the  Council  began  to  concern 
itself  with  spiritual  and  material  aid  to  the  needy.  The  refugees  and 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  cut  off  from  their  Churches  had  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  ministry  of  their  own  Churches  would  be  temporarily 
taken  over  by  the  ecumenical  bodies.  Many  lonely  men  and  women 
discovered  in  their  camps  what  it  means  to  belong  to  the  world-wide 
fellowship  in  Christ  which  seeks  its  children  wherever  they  are.  For  the 
World  Council  which  had  so  far  moved  too  exclusively  in  the  sphere  of 
conferences,  reports  and  documents  it  was  a  salutary  experience  to  enter 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  stark  needs  of  human  beings.  It  was, 
therefore,  natural  that  already  in  1942  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Cavert’s 
visit  to  Geneva  plans  were  made  for  post-war  reconstruction  and  inter¬ 
church  aid.  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  need  and  in  view  of  the  extent 
of  cooperation  which  had  developed  between  the  Churches,  it  was  clear 
that  post-war  reconstruction  could  and  should  be  conceived  in  such  a 
way  that  “all  Churches  which  can  help  should  come  to  the  rescue  of  all 
Churches  which  need  help”.  And  the  World  Council  was  the  natural 
clearing  house  for  such  a  process  of  mutual  help.  Thanks  to  the  fact 
that  the  preparations  had  begun  so  early,  not  only  in  Geneva  but  also 
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in  Britain  (on  Dr.  Paton’s  initiative)  and  in  the  U.S.A.  (Dr.  Warnshuis’ 
visit  to  the  Continent  in  1944  helped  greatly  in  this  respect)  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Reconstruction  and  Interchurch  Aid  was  able  to  begin  its  work 
as  soon  as  parts  of  Western  Europe  were  liberated. 

Much  time  and  energy  were  also  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  post¬ 
war  settlement.  Precisely  because  the  Geneva  headquarters  was  almost 
the  only  place  which  was  in  constant  touch  with  members  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  the  two  camps,  the  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
future  peace  was  carried  on  as  intensively  as  possible.  The  more  specific 
discussion  could  of  course  only  be  carried  on  among  a  rather  small  group 
of  people  and  without  any  publicity.  It  resulted  from  time  to  time  in 
suggestions  and  proposals  which  were  passed  on  to  responsible  Allied 
statesmen.  As  one  looks  round  the  world  to-day,  one  regrets  all  the  more 
that  these  recommendations  were  not  taken  as  seriously  as  they  deserved 
to  be. 

At  the  same  time  a  more  general  discussion  concerning  the  post-war 
international  order  was  carried  on  between  several  groups  on  the  Continent, 
the  “Just  and  Durable  Peace”  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  “Peace  Aims  Group”  in  Britain.  The  fact  that  all 
these  groups  were  eager  to  discover  the  convictions  of  Christians  in  other 
lands  has  helped  a  great  deal  to  remove  misunderstandings,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  fraternal  and  constructive  meeting  of  minds  which  took 
place  immediately  after  the  war.  Much  of  the  material  worked  out  in 
the  war  years  has  been  overtaken  by  the  events.  Much  of  it  seems  strangely 
idealistic.  But  it  remains  a  reason  for  gratitude  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
total  war  it  proved  possible  to  pursue  this  fraternal  discussion. 

* 

*  * 

At  this  point  we  must  remember  those  who  were  taken  away  from 
our  midst  during  the  war  years.  The  loss  of  Archbishop  William  Temple 
to  whom  our  whole  movement  looked  as  its  God-given  leader  was  the 
severest  of  all.  Sir  John  Maud  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  once  said 
of  a  young  friend  who  was  killed  :  “He  will  not  do  on  earth  the  work 
that  we  had  hoped.  So  we  must  do  it  for  him.  We  shall  not  do  it  so 
well...”  We  cannot  feel  differently  about  William  Temple  himself. 

Of  equal  gravity  was  the  loss  of  William  Paton,  one  of  the  true 
architects  of  the  Council  who  would  have  been  one  of  our  most  trusted 
leaders  in  the  difficult  post-war  years  and  would  have  helped  powerfully 
in  the  matter  of  relating  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the 
Younger  Churches  with  the  World  Council. 

We  mourn  also  William  Adams  Brown,  pioneer  for  closer  collabora¬ 
tion  between  “Faith  and  Order”  and  “Life  and  Work”,  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson  who  chaired  so  wisely  the  committee  on  the  World  Council  at 
the  Edinburgh  Conference,  and  Bishop  George  Craig  Stewart  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

We  must  also  mention  Pastor  Dietrich  Bonhofer  killed  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp  just  before  the  end  of  the  war.  His  devotion  to  the  ecume¬ 
nical  cause  for  which  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  life,  remains  a  witness 
and  a  call  to  all  of  us. 
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The  Post-War  Years 


The  three  post-war  years  have  been  a  time  of  very  considerable  expansion 
of  the  opportunities  and  tasks  of  the  World  Council.  The  needs  which 
had  to  be  met  by  inter-Church  collaboration,  the  desire  for  the  renewal 
of  ecumenical  fellowship,  the  deeper  understanding  born  in  the  Churches 
of  their  ecumenical  privileges  and  obligations  —  were  the  powerful  factors 
which  forced  the  Provisional  Committee  to  accept  much  larger  responsi¬ 
bilities  than  it  had  originally  intended  to  assume  during  the  period  of  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Council.  It  did  so  in  the  conviction  that  the  work  under¬ 
taken  was  in  line  with  the  intentions  of  the  conferences  at  Oxford,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Utrecht  and  that  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  World  Council  activities  should  be  reviewed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Assembly. 

Duringthe  weeks  just  before  and  after  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 
groups  of  Provisional  Committee  members  held  important  meetings  in 
London  and  New  York.  The  New  York  meetings  were  attended  by  a 
European  “delegation”  composed  of  Pastor  Boegner,  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  the  General  Secretary.  In  these  successive  meetings  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  post-war  period.  It  was  decided  to  open  an 
office  of  the  World  Council  in  London.  Plans  were  made  for  the  first 
full  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  after  the  war.  The  organisation 
of  the  Reconstruction  Department  was  completed. 

Thus  in  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  armistice  in  Europe  the 
World  Council  Staff  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Before  long  the 
Reconstruction  Department  staff  under  the  direction  of  D.  J.  Hutchison 
Cockburn  was  larger  than  the  staff  of  all  the  older  departments  together. 
It  was  also  a  considerable  help  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
agreed  to  loan  the  services  of  Dr.  Cavert  for  a  number  of  months  to  the 
World  Council.  In  September  1945  the  Geneva  Headquarters  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  site  at  Malagnou  which  fortunately  offered  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  expansion. 

In  its  message  the  New  York  meeting  of  May  1945  had  said  :  “We  hope 
that  means  may  be  found  in  the  near  future  for  frank  and  intimate  discus¬ 
sions  among  churchmen  of  both  sides  of  the  war  who  have  put  the  service 
of  their  Lord  above  every  other  consideration...  It  is  the  heart  of  the 
Gospel  that  through  men’s  reconciliation  with  God  by  the  Cross,  their 
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reconciliation  with  one  another  is  possible”.  The  opportunity  to  implement 
this  desire  came  in  October  1945  when  a  World  Council  delegation  consis¬ 
ting  of  British,  American,  Swiss,  French  and  Dutch  churchmen  met  with 
the  new  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  at  Stuttgart.  The 
spontaneous  declaration  in  which  the  members  of  the  Council  expressed 
their  sense  of  solidarity  in  the  guilt  of  the  German  people,  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  a  new  beginning  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  their  desire 
to  participate  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship  became  the  foundation  on 
which  new  fraternal  relationships  could  be  built  and  helped  very  con¬ 
siderably  to  create  that  spirit  of  understanding  and  mutual  responsibility 
which  characterised  ecumenical  meetings  and  activities  in  these  years. 

This  became  especially  evident  at  the  first  post-war  meeting  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  held  at  Geneva  in  February  1946.  As  Bishop 
Berggrav  put  it,  the  surprise  of  that  meeting  was  that  it  was  no  surprise 
to  be  together  —  for  the  ties  between  those  present  had  never  been  broken. 
Much  constructive  work  could  therefore  be  achieved.  It  was  gratefully 
recognised  that  even  during  the  war  50  more  Churches  had  decided  to  join 
the  Council,  and  it  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  Assembly  should  meet 
in  the  summer  of  1948.  The  plan  for  the  creation  of  the  Ecumenical  Insti¬ 
tute  (made  possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.) 
was  approved.  Much  progress  was  made  in  the  relationships  with  the 
International  Missionary  Council  which  had  held  its  meeting  just  before 
the  Provisional  Committee,  and  thus  brought  the  Committee  into  direct 
contact  with  leaders  of  the  Younger  Churches.  Important  resolutions  were 
adopted  about  the  plight  of  the  refugees  and  deported  populations  in 
Central  Europe.  And  a  message  was  issued  which  pled  for  a  turning  from 
the  old  ways  of  reliance  upon  mere  might  toward  a  new  beginning  in  the 
relations  between  the  nations,  and  called  upon  the  Churches  to  perform 
their  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  solidarity.  Five  Presidents  were  chosen  ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Archbishop 
Germanos  of  Thyateira,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott. 

The  main  new  development  in  the  summer  of  1946  was  the  setting  up 
at  Cambridge  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 
This  was  done  at  a  conference  called  by  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  the  World  Council  together,  in  order  to  create  a  common 
organ  of  the  Churches  for  study  and  witness  in  the  field  of  international 
relationships.  It  was  decided  that  the  headquarters  of  the  new  commission 
would  be  in  London  and  New  York. 

In  September  1946  the  Ecumenical  Institute  was  officially  opened  at 
the  Chateau  de  Bossey.  The  first  course  brought  together  young  lay-men 
and  women  from  many  countries  to  whom  this  intensive  ecumenical 
training  gave  a  new  vision  of  their  part  in  the  re-building  of  the  Church. 

At  its  February  meeting  the  Provisional  Committee  had  instructed 
its  officers  to  make  a  special  approach  to  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the 
hope  that  the  Orthodox  Churches  would  be  able  to  take  their  full  and 
rightful  place  in  the  Council.  The  Officers  decided,  therefore,  to  propose 
to  the  Church  of  Russia  that  a  meeting  of  delegations  from  that  Church 
and  from  the  World  Council  should  be  held.  And  the  Officers  decided 
to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  Mediterranean  area. 
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It  proved  unfortunately  impossible  to  organise  the  meeting  with  the  Church 
of  Russia.  It  was,  however,  made  clear  to  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  that 
its  participation  was  desired,  and  a  full  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  activities  of  the  Council  was  sent  to  the  Patriarchate.  In  February 
1947  a  delegation  consisting  of  Bishop  Brilioth,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  Rev.  Edward  R.  Hardy  and  the  Rev.  Oliver  Tomkins  visited  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Cyprus,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  On  its  return 
it  could  report  that  the  Orthodox  Churches  which  had  been  visited  were 
willing  to  participate  in  the  setting  up  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  the  first  Assembly. 

The  Provisional  Committee  met  again  in  April  1947  in  Buck  Hill  Falls, 
Penn.,  U.S.A.  Much  time  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  Assembly. 
The  “Utrecht”  Constitution  of  1938  was  reviewed,  and  in  view  of  the 
changed  circumstances  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the  intervening  years, 
it  was  decided  to  submit  a  series  of  important  constitutional  amendments 
to  the  Assembly.  A  Call  was  issued  to  the  Churches  in  which  the  two 
main  foci  of  the  Assembly  were  defined  as  the  rebirth  of  the  Churches 
and  their  witness  to  their  unity  in  Christ.  In  a  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  World  Council,  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  “the  Council 
disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a  single  unified  church  structure  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  centralised  administrative  authority”  and  that  its  purpose  is 
to  serve  the  Churches  “as  an  organ  whereby  they  may  bear  witness  together 
to  their  common  faith  and  cooperate  in  matters  requiring  united  action”. 

An  important  further  step  was  taken  in  relationship  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council.  Acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
“Joint  Committee”  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  the 
Provisional  Committee  decided  to  propose  to  the  Assembly  that  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  World  Council  and  the  I.M.C.  should  be  known  as 
being  “in  association  with”  each  other,  and  that  this  should  find  expression 
in  their  titles.  At  the  same  time  four  leaders  of  younger  Churches  were 
co-opted  as  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee  and  a  list  was  dravn 
up  of  Churches  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
which  were  to  be  invited  to  membership  in  the  Council. 

The  first  large-scale  ecumenical  conference  to  meet  after  the  war  was 
the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  at  Oslo  in  July  1947.  The  four 
initiating  organisations  were  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Y.M.C.A.’s,  the 
World’s  Y.W.C.A.,  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Rev.  Francis  House,  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council’s  Youth  Department  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Conference.  “Oslo”  was  characterised  by  the  very  considerable  share 
which  the  230  delegates  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  took  in  the 
meeting,  and  by  the  joyous  rediscovery  of  a  fellowship  in  common  obe¬ 
dience  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  which  bound  the  delegates  together  in  spite 
of  very  real  tensions  and  disagreements  on  political  questions. 

At  Oslo  the  representatives  of  the  church-youth  organisations  had 
expressed  the  strong  desire  that  more  permanent  form  should  be  given 
to  the  ecumenical  relationship  of  church-youth,  and  that  the  young  people 
themselves  should  have  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  Following  the  Oslo 
Conference,  the  leaders  of  the  church-youth  movements  met  in  Lund  and 
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elaborated  plans  and  policies  for  the  Youth  Department  of  the  World 
Council  with  the  understanding  that  these  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Assembly. 

In  September  1947  the  first  post-war  meeting  of  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  “Faith  and  Order”  was  held  in  Clarens  (Switzerland). 
Plans  were  made  for  the  integration  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  into  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  more  particularly 
concerning  the  future  tasks  of  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  The  three 
“Faith  and  Order”  Commissions  were  asked  to  aim  at  holding  their 
report-drafting  sessions  not  later  than  1950  with  a  view  to  making  possible 
the  holding  of  a  third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter. 

An  important  enlarged  meeting  of  the  World  Council’s  Administrative 
Committee  was  held  in  January  1948,  in  Geneva.  A  full  day  was  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  the  “Policy  and  Programme  of  the  World 
Council  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly”.  The  programme  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  prepared  in  greater  detail.  At  that  time  also  the  study  commissions 
for  the  Assembly  completed  the  work  on  the  four  volumes  to  be  issued  as 
working-material  for  the  Assembly. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  and  at  the  Whitby 
Conference  of  the  I.M.C.,  an  East  Asia  Commission  was  set  up  under 
the  auspices  of  both  organisations,  in  order  to  begin  plans  for  an  East 
Asia  Conference,  and  to  consult  the  Churches  and  the  councils  in  East 
Asia  concerning  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  joint  office  of  the  I.M.C. 
and  the  World  Council  in  East  Asia.  This  Commission  met  in  Manila 
(Philippines)  in  February  1948.  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  represented  the 
World  Council.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  the  calling  of  an  East  Asia 
Conference  in  October  1949  and  to  submit  the  plan  for  an  East  Asia  Office 
to  that  conference.  As  a  result  of  Bishop  Neill’s  visit  to  many  countries 
in  Asia  a  considerable  number  of  Asian  Churches  decided  to  join  the  World 
Council. 

From  the  summer  of  1947  onward  the  work  of  the  General  Secretariat 
has  been  wholly  concentrated  on  the  preparation  of  the  first  Assembly. 
The  main  burden  of  organisation  has  been  carried  by  the  Assistant  General 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Newell  and  by  Mlle  Simone  Mathil,  while 
Dr.  Frederick  O.  Reissig  of  Washington  has  given  most  valuable  help 
in  the  field  of  public  relations. 


Fa  ith  and  Order 


When  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
adjourned  in  August  1937,  its  Continuation  Committee  had  three  tasks 
before  it.  First,  it  had  to  take  stock  of  the  findings  of  the  Conference,  asking 
the  Churches  to  express  their  judgments  on  its  Report.  Secondly,  in  the 
light  of  the  Report  and  these  judgments,  it  had  to  decide  what  subjects 
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next  needed  to  be  studied,  and  to  set  that  study  going.  Thirdly,  it  had 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Conference  in  the  formation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Conference  had  decided  that,  provided 
certain  conditions  were  fulfilled,  what  had  hitherto  been  the  Faith  and 
Order  Movement  should  become  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of 
the  World  Council ;  it  was  left  to  the  Continuation  Committee  to  decide 
whether  the  constitution  adopted  for  the  World  Council  should  satisfy 
these  conditions. 

The  year  1938  saw  the  constitution  for  the  World  Council  drawn  up 
at  Utrecht  in  May.  When  the  Faith  and  Order  Continuation  Committe 
met  in  August  this  was  examined  and  discussed.  Finally  the  Committee 
agreed  that  subject  to  certain  amendments  being  incorporated  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  it  should  be  approved  as  satisfying  the  Edinburgh  requirements, 
and  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  World  Council  Assembly  the  Edinburgh 
Continuation  Committee  should  become  the  World  Council’s  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order.  Till  then,  it  should  continue  doing  its  own  work 
independently  as  hitherto.  At  that  time  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  union  would  be  consummated  in  1941.  But  the  war  intervened,  and 
now  we  are  looking  forward  for  it  to  come  to  pass  in  1948. 

Meanwhile  the  Continuation  Committee  has  been  carrying  on  with 
its  other  two  duties.  The  Edinburgh  Conference  Report,  and  volumes 
containing  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings,  were  issued  in  English,  French 
and  German.  The  Report  itself  was  sent  to  all  the  participating  Churches 
with  a  covering  letter  asking  for  their  judgments  upon  it.  By  1940  twenty- 
six  Churches  had  responded  to  this  request,  and  their  contributions  were 
issued  in  two  pamphlets  entitled  “Statements  received  from  Churches 
on  the  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference”. 

Some  of  these  Statements  were  already  available  when  the  Continuation 
Committee  met  in  August,  1938,  more  in  August,  1939.  Even  without 
them  one  thing  had  become  clear  before  the  end  of  the  Edinburgh  Confe¬ 
rence.  This  was  that  most  of  the  disagreements  which  that  Conference 
brought  to  light  and  failed  to  reconcile  had  their  roots  in  differing  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Church.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  in  1938  that  the  first  thing 
required  was  a  Commission  on  “The  Church”.  This  was  set  up  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Newton  Flew,  the  Principal  of  Wesley  House, 
Cambridge,  England,  together  with  a  co-operating  American  Theological 
Committee  presided  over  by  Dr.  George  W.  Richards  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church.  Other  subjects  were  suggested  as  also  needing 
study,  among  them  the  ways  of  worship  characteristic  of  different  traditions 
in  Christendom,  and  the  thorny  topic  of  intercommunion.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  these,  but  having  dealt  with  the  World 
Council  constitution  and  established  its  Commission  on  the  Church  the 
Committee  decided  to  have  another  year  of  reflection,  before  taking  further 
action. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  towards  the  end  of  August,  1939.  Dr.  Flew 
and  Dr.  Richards  presented  reports  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  the  American  Theological  Committee 
was  shaping ;  papers  on  the  New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Church  by 
the  Archimandrite  Cassian,  Professor  de  Zwaan  and  Professor  Wahl- 
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strom  were  read  and  discussed.  The  committee  adjourned  amid  alarming 
rumours  heralding  an  imminent  outbreak  of  war,  but  before  adjourning 
was  able  to  approve  the  plans  submitted  by  Dr.  Flew  and  Dr.  Richards, 
to  define  the  terms  of  reference  for  Commissions  on  Ways  of  Worship  and 
on  Intercommunion,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  call  these  commissions  into  being  and  set  them  to  work,  and  to  empower 
its  Executive  Committee  to  act  on  its  behalf  until  the  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  could  meet  again. 

Then  the  storm  of  war  broke.  The  world  was  divided,  and  international 
co-operation  on  a  full  scale  became  impossible.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fatal  than  for  the  Commissions  to  be  formed, 
do  their  work,  and  produce  their  reports  on  one  side  of  the  dividing  line, 
prepared  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  present  the  world  with  fails 
accomplis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  remote,  at  any 
rate  for  a  while,  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  men  were  able,  keen  and 
eager  to  get  on  with  their  work.  It  was  decided  that  whatever  could  be  done 
should  be  done,  but  that  all  should  be  provisional  so  far  as  the  drawing  up  of 
actual  Commission  Reports  was  concerned.  The  war  years  could  be  used  for 
the  provision  in  various  quarters  of  material  to  be  the  basis  of  discussion 
when  fully  international  co-operation  should  again  become  possible. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Churches  in  the  United  States 
represented  a  wide  variety  of  denominational  traditions.  It  was  the  one 
country  in  the  world  where  so  widely  representative  a  group  could  meet 
for  Faith  and  Order  discussions.  From  October  1939  onwards  the  American 
Theological  Committee  met  twice  yearly.  Papers  were  read  and  discussed 
on  the  biblical  teaching  about  the  Church,  on  its  historical  origin  and 
development,  and  on  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  held  in  different 
denominations.  In  1945  a  Report  was  published,  containing  an  introduc¬ 
tory  survey  of  the  questions  discussed  by  Dr.  Clarence  T.  Craig,  eleven 
denominational  . statements  by  members  of  different  Churches,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  by  its  chairman, 
Dr.  Richards  (The  Nature  of  the  Church ,  Willett,  Clark  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
75  cts.).  An  American  Section  of  the  Commission  on  Intercommunion 
was  also  formed,  with  Dr.  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr  (Presbyterian)  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry  (Protestant  Episcopal)  as  secretary.  A 
questionnaire  was  drawn  up  and  meetings  held  to  discuss  the  answers 
and  prepare  a  report  which  was  printed  in  1942. 

In  different  countries  scholars  and  groups  of  scholars  have  been  at 
work  producing  material  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Flew’s  Commission.  In 
February,  1946,  he  reported  that  he  had  received  statements  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  from  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  from  the  Churches  of  England,  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain.  He  hoped  to  receive  parallel  statements  from 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  tradition.  Provisionally  he 
still  held  to  the  programme  of  work  presented  to  the  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1939,  which  envisaged  the  preparation  of  four  books  : 

1 .  Biblical  Doctrine 

2.  Historical  Volume  ;  i.  e.  the  idea  of  the  Church  in  Christian  theology  from 
the  second  century  onwards  till  the  nineteenth. 
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3.  The  ,, Confessional”  Volume  ;  i.  e.  the  statements  of  the  various  communions, 
declaring  the  views  held  by  them  with  regard  to  the  Church. 

4.  Dogmatic  or  Systematic,  containing  constructive  statements  aiming  at  a  synthesis 
of  the  varying  views,  and  at  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  would  be  accepted 
by  all  of  us  to-day. 

Dr.  Flew  added  that  to  his  mind  the  outstanding  problems  was  that 
of  reconciling  points  of  view  which  might  be  called  “protestant”  and 
“catholic”  respectively.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right.  This 
question  has  recently  come  to  the  fore  in  the  American  Theological  Com¬ 
mittee  in  discussing  Church  Continuity  and  Unity  by  H.  Burn-Murdoch. 
That  book,  published  in  1945,  maintained  that  historical  research  supported 
the  traditional  catholic  view,  that  the  episcopate  derives  its  status  and 
authority  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles  through  a  series  of  consecrations 
continuous  down  the  ages,  that  this  link  through  successive  episcopal 
consecrations  is  necessary  to  any  Church  if  it  is  to  be  one  with  the  Church 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  view  has  been  further  emphasised  in  The 
Apostolic  Ministry ,  a  composite  volume  edited  by  Dr.  K.  E.  Kirk,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  England,  published  in  1946.  These  are  works  of  responsible 
scholarship,  making  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  Over  against  them  stands  the  protestant  emphasis 
on  the  view  that  the  ground  of  the  Church’s  unity  and  continuity  lies  in 
the  invisible  world.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
risen  and  ascended  Lord,  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever”  ;  He  can  and  does  embody  Himself  in  groups  of  faithful  men 
and  women  as  and  where  He  will ;  they  need  no  other  unity  and  continuity 
than  that  which  is  deepest  of  all,  membership  in  the  body  of  the  One 
Christ.  The  reunion  of  Christendom  will  require  a  reconciliation  of  these 
two  views,  and  it  must  be  a  reconciliation  which  gives  due  place  to  the  truths 
for  which  each  stands,  without  ignoring  any  of  them  or  explaining  them 
away.  This  is  at  the  centre  of  the  problems  entrusted  for  study  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Church. 

In  1939  Professor  van  der  Leeuw  of  Groningen,  Holland,  undertook 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship,  with  Pastor 
Kooiman  of  Amsterdam  as  secretary.  In  May,  1940,  when  the  German 
occupation  of  the  Netherlands  severed  communication  between  them 
and  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat,  plans  for  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  number  of  contributors  to  be  asked 
to  write  papers  for  its  use  when  it  shonld  be  able  to  assemble,  and  papers 
were  received  from  America,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Africa, 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Professor  van 
der  Leeuw  was  for  a  time  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Dutch  Government, 
and  Pastor  Kooiman  became  a  professor.  They  obtained  the  help  of 
W.  Vos,  an  able  and  keen  young  theological  student  at  Groningen,  who 
became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Executive  Committee  at  Geneva  in  February, 
1946.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Vos  came  to  England  for  postgraduate 
study  at  Oxford  and  in  January,  1947,  Professor  van  der  Leew  came  over 
and  presided  in  Oxford  at  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Commission.  It 
was  decided  to  work  for  the  production  of  two  books  giving  a  scholarly 
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survey  of  Christian  worship  in  New  Testament  times  and  of  its  later 
development,  to  elicit  papers  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  present-day 
practice,  and  to  aim  at  making  a  Report  which  should  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  :  Are  the  existing  differences  in  ways  of  worship  (a)  based 
on  differences  in  doctrine  so  that  they  could  only  co-exist  in  one  Church 
after  these  doctrinal  differences  had  been  reconciled?  Or  (b)  attempts  to 
do  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing  in  different  ways  in  order  to  meet 
different  psychological  or  cultural  circumstances  ?  With  this  programme 
of  work  in  view  decisions  were  taken  about  invitations  to  membership 
and  collaboration. 

It  was  originally  suggested  that  since  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
was  to  have  its  headquarters  in  England,  and  that  on  Ways  of  Worship 
in  Holland,  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Intercommunion  should  be 
directed  from  the  American  continent.  But  correspondence  in  the  fall  of 
1939  made  it  clear  that,  war  or  no  war,  this  Commission  would  have  to 
be  organised  in  two  sections,  with  two  headquarters  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  American  Section 
was  able  to  be  formed  and  to  hold  meetings,  and  produced  a  Report  in 
1942.  It  was  not  possible  to  form  the  Section  based  on  Europe  until  1946, 
when  Professor  Donald  M.  Baillie,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Scotland,  under¬ 
took  the  chairmanship.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  of  Oxford,  is  now 
secretary.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  a  number  of  statements  describing  the  actually  existing  rules  and 
customs  of  Churches  concerning  intercommunion  and  open  communion. 
These,  like  the  Report  of  the  American  Section,  were  printed  and  issued 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Both  the  American  Report  and  the  statements  on  existing  rules  and 
customs  confine  themselves  to  describing  the  present  state  of  affairs.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  enquiries  which  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  work 
on  this  subject  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  not  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order 
to  tell  the  Churches  what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  hold  and  do,  but  it 
is  its  task  to  help  them  to  grow  in  understanding  one  another’s  theological 
principles.  Starting  from  the  material  already  collected,  the  Commission 
on  Intercommunion  will  now  give  its  main  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the 
theological  grounds  of  existing  practices.  The  European  Section,  under 
Professor  Baillie’s  guidance,  can  make  this  its  concern  from  the  outset. 
It  may  be  that  the  American  Section  will  reconvene  its  members  and  carry 
forward  its  work  into  this  field. 

Although  in  1939  the  Continuation  Committee  had  authorised  its 
Executive  Committee  to  act  in  its  name  till  it  could  meet  again,  no  meetings 
of  either  were  possible  till  1946.  During  this  time,  the  movement  lost  by  death 
its  chairman,  Archbishop  William  Temple,  and  our  British  vice-chairman. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Garvie.  Those  who  from  the  inside  know  something  of  their 
guidance  of  the  movement  from  Lausanne  to  Edinburgh  and  after  know 
how  great  is  the  loss  :  the  continued  vitality  of  Faith  and  Order  is  its  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  enduring  quality  of  their  leadership.  When  at  last  the  Executive 
Committee  was  able  to  meet,  at  Geneva  in  February,  1946,  Pastor  Boegner 
took  the  chair,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  take  any  steps  towards  filling  the 
chairmanship  till  the  whole  Continuation  Committee  itself  could  meet  again. 
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Other  action  taken  by  the  Executive  in  February,  1946,  included  the 
filling  up  of  vacancies  on  the  Continuation  Committee.  Now  at  last  it 
was  possible  to  secure  representation  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church. 
To  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Commissions,  and  to  strengthen  their  inter¬ 
national  character,  each  was  to  be  provided  with  a  vice-chairman  in  a 
country  other  than  that  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  :  Professor  Skydsgaard 
of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  accepted  this  position  for  “The  Church”, 
Professor  Alivisatos  of  Athens,  Greece,  for  “Intercommunion”.  The 
nomination  for  “Ways  of  Worship”  has  still  to  be  made.  The  Rev.  Oliver 
S.  Tomkins,  British  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  was 
appointed  to  be  also  Assistant  Secretary  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Continuation  Committee  itself  met  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  at 
the  end  of  August,  1947.  Bishop  Brilioth  of  Vaxjo,  Sweden,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Archbishop  Temple  as  Chairman.  Dr.  Flew,  Dr.  van  der 
Leew  and  Dr.  Baillie  reported  on  the  work  of  the  three  Commissions. 
Six  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  contributed  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Henderson, 
Dr.  Karl  Barth,  Professor  Jean  de  Saussure,  Dr.  G.  Florovsky,  Professor 
Ragnar  Askmark  and  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Hebert,  S.S.M.  There  was  a  full 
discussion  of  plans  for  the  integration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
into  the  structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam  in 
1948,  and  among  the  Resolutions  passed  were  the  following : 

That  the  following  statements  concerning  the  integration  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  into  the  World  Council  of  Churches  be 
approved  : 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  1937  Edinburgh  Conference 
and  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  programme  for  theWorld  Council 
of  Churches  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
in  April  1947,  the  Continuation  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  shall 
become  the  World  Council’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  Assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
Churches  in  August  1948.  The  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  continue  as  at  present  and  in  accordance  with  the  terminology 
adopted  by  the  World  Council,  its  secretariat  shall  be  known  as  the 
Faith  and  Order  Department  of  the  World  Council. 

(2)  The  Continuation  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  task  of 
Faith  and  Order  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  two  equally 
important  aspects  : 

The  first  task  is  to  continue  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  those 
differences  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Churches  which  are  obstacles 
to  their  full  unity,  and  of  the  possible  ways  to  overcome  these  differences. 

This  task  must  be  carried  out  through  the  work  of  theological 
commissions  composed  of  specialists  appointed  by  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  who  prepare  carefully  the  material  to  be  submitted 
to  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  second  task  is  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  obligation  of  the  Churches  to  manifest  that  unity, 
so  that  the  Churches  may  not  only  co-operate  together  but  live  together 
as  members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ. 
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This  task  implies  that  through  the  spoken  and  the  written  word 
the  challenge  of  unity  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  Churches, 
and  that  they  should  be  kept  fully  informed  concerning  all  developments 
relating  to  the  union  of  Churches  in  ah  parts  of  the  world. 

(3)  The  functions  of  the  secretariat  (department)  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  will  be 

a)  to  assist  and  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
theological  commissions ; 

b)  to  keep  the  challenge  of  Christian  unity  before  the  Churches 
and  the  World  Council ; 

c)  to  follow  all  developments  in  the  matter  of  the  union  of  Chur¬ 
ches  and  to  keep  all  the  Churches  informed  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  ; 

d)  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  with  the  work  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Continuation  Committee  considers  that  in  order  to  fulfil  ade¬ 
quately  these  functions  the  secretariat  (department)  should  contain  at 
least  one  member  giving  full  time  service  to  Faith  and  Order  work. 

(4)  From  the  1948  Assembly  onwards  the  World  Council’s  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  shall  charge  its  department  or  secretariat 
to  continue  the  programme  of  studies  as  at  present  authorised,  with 
such  additional  subjects  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Commission, 
appointing  for  this  purpose  special  theological  commissions.  When  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  these  studies  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  ready  for  consideration  by  the  Churches, 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  ask  the  World  Council  to  invite 
the  Churches  to  send  chosen  representatives  to  a  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order,  the  sessions  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects.  The  date  and  place  will  be  decided  by  the 
World  Council  Assembly  or  by  its  Central  Committee  and  the  invita¬ 
tions  will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  World  Council  (See  World 
Council  Constitution,  III  (6)).  The  Conference  shall  send  its  report 
directly  to  the  Churches,  and  their  replies  shall  be  sent  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  which  shall  consider  them  and  decide  what 
next  steps  are  to  be  taken. 

(5)  Until  such  another  World  Conference  be  held,  vacancies  in  the 
World  Council’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Assembly  or  by  its  Central  Committee,  with  due  regard  to  adequate  re¬ 
presentations  of  confessional  view-points  and  of  the  Churches  concerned. 
When  a  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  held,  it  shall  nominate 
to  the  World  Council  the  list  of  those  to  be  appointed  to  the  Council’s 
post-Conference  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

(6)  The  work  of  the  Department  shall  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  its  Executive 
Committee,  in  co-operation  and  consultation  with  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Council. 


(7)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  prepare  its  budget  and 
shall  submit  it  for  approval  and  inclusion  in  the  World  Council  budget. 

That  the  three  Commissions  be  asked  to  aim  at  holding  their  report- 
drafting  sessions  not  later  than  1950  with  a  view  to  making  possible  the 
holding  of  a  third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  thereafter. 

That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  be  held,  if 
possible,  in  connection  with  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  1948,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to 
act  on  behalf  ot  the  Continuation  Committee  in  all  matters  where  action 
is  required  before  the  Continuation  Committee  meets  again. 


Study 


Origin 

The  Study  Department  traces  its  genealogy  back  to  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  “Life  and  Work”  of  1925,  which  took  the  far-sighted  deci¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  permanent  centre  for  the  continuation  activities  of  the 
Conference,  and,  especially,  for  the  study  of  the  Church’s  responsibility 
in  society.  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Professor  Ad.  Keller.  It  did 
not  take  long  before  the  intrinsic  logic  of  the  studies  undertaken  and  the 
world  situation,  led  to  a  marked  shift  of  emphasis,  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  publications  issued  by  the  Department  —  “Church, 
Creed  and  Social  Ethic”  (1932),  and  “The  Church  and  the  Problem  of 
the  State  to-day”  (1934).  The  initial  stress  on  social  and  industrial  ques¬ 
tions  gradually  developed  into  an  exploration  of  the  theological  issues 
arising  as  a  result  of  the  new  doctrines  and  the  claims  of  the  State.  The 
programme  of  the  Department  was  brought  to  sharps  focus,  when  the 
Universal  Christian  Council  decided  in  1934  to  convene  a  World  Conference 
at  Oxford  in  1937  on  “Church,  Community  and  State”.  Thanks  to  the 
existence  of  a  permanent  study-staff,  and  the  vigorous  chairmanship  of 
that  great  strategist.  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
Oxford  Conference  became  a  venture  in  ecumenical  thinking,  which,  in 
thoroughness  and  range  of  co-operation,  has  probably  never  been  equalled 
by  any  previous  Christian  world  gathering.  Crystallising  the  Christian 
mind  in  face  of  the  rising  tide  of  aggressive  totalitarianism,  it  gave  a  challen¬ 
ging  lead  and  has  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  Chur¬ 
ches. 

When,  following  the  Conferences  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  came  into  being,  the 
Universal  Christian  Council  remitted  its  powers  and  services  to  this  new 
body.  The  incorporation  of  the  Study  Department  in  the  World  Council 
structure  led  to  a  broadening  of  its  horizon  and  responsibility. 
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The  Oxford  Conference  found  a  remarkable  echo  in  many  of  the  parti¬ 
cipating  Churches.  The  follow-up  work  became  for  some  time  the  main 
task  of  the  Department.  The  Conference  report  was  officially  sent  out 
to  the  Churches,  with  a  request  that  they  should  express  their  considered 
judgment  on  it.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  response  to  this  request 
was  disappointingly  meagre.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  most  Churches  had  as  yet  no  corporate  and  relevant  teaching  on  the 
problems  of  society,  and  felt,  therefore,  unable  to  express  an  official  opinion 
on  the  findings  of  Oxford.  The  response  was  more  gratifying  on  non¬ 
official  levels.  The  Conference  report  and  the  series  of  volumes  on  “Church, 
Community  and  State”  issued  in  1938,  were  eagerly  discussed  in  the  net¬ 
work  of  groups,  clerical  and  lay,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  preparatory 
programme,  in  theological  faculties,  in  ad  hoc  forums,  etc. 

In  the  transitional  period,  until  the  new  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  became  fully  established,  the  Department  was  also 
entrusted  with  various  administrative  and  organisational  matters,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  consultation  at  Utrecht  in  1938. 

During  his  Far  Eastern  journey  in  1938,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Study 
Commission,  President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  created  valuable  contacts  and 
enlisted  a  number  of  new  collaborators.  The  representatives  of  the  Younger 
Churches,  attending  the  Tambaram  Conference,  showed  a  keen  interest  in 
a  joint  study  of  problems  of  common  concern,  in  co-operation  with  the 
International  Missionary  Council.  The  stage  was,  therefore,  well  set  for 
a  resolute  advance  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

In  January  1939,  the  Provisional  Committee  gave  its  approval  to  the 
new  programme  which,  under  the  general  title  of  “The  Living  Church  in 
Modern  Society”,  was  to  embrace  four  enquiries  :  (1)  “The  Ethical  Reality 
and  Function  of  the  Church”,  (2)  “The  Christian  Ethos  :  its  Source, 
Nature  and  Authority”,  (3)  “The  Church  and  Freedom”,  and  (4)  “The 
Ecumenical  Nature  and  Tasks  of  the  Church”.  It  was  an  ominous  sign 
of  the  times  that  the  Provisional  Committee  instructed  its  staff  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  a  conference  of  experts  on  “The  Church  and  the  Internatio¬ 
nal  Crisis”  to  be  held  in  July  1939  in  Geneva.  Its  report  had  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  circulation  in  the  early  months  of  the  world-war  and  helped  the 
Churches  to  clarify  their  attitude  to  the  acute  problems  arising  out  of  the  war. 


Study  in  war-time 

The  outbreak  of  war  necessitated  a  re-examination  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gramme.  Nobody  could  foresee  whether  the  Geneva  office  would  be  able 
to  continue  to  function.  In  any  case,  one  had  to  reckon  with  a  severe  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  opportunities  for  international  communication.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  strongly  felt  that  the  kind  of  service  performed  by  the 
Study  Department  was  more  timely  than  ever,  in  order  to  provide  the 
Churches  with  a  channel  for  common  study  and  consultation  regarding 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  confronting  them,  and  in  order  to  keep 
them  informed  about  the  life  and  thought  of  their  sister-Churches.  It 
was,  therefore,  decided  to  simplify  the  programme  and  to  concentrate 
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attention  on  two  tasks  :  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  international 
order ;  and  the  ethical  reality  and  function  of  the  Church. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  find  that  so  many  groups  and  individuals 
continued  and  even  intensified  their  participation  in  ecumenical  study- 
work  in  these  years  of  physical  separation.  At  no  other  time  have  documents 
from  the  Study  Department  been  welcomed  with  such  eagerness  and  gra¬ 
titude. 

The  significant  characteristic  of  these  activities  was  their  truly  ecu¬ 
menical  spirit.  Despite  increasing  international  isolation,  they  all  moved 
within  one  and  the  same  framework  of  the  common  convictions  which 
had  been  built  up  by  the  ecumenical  conferences  held  before  the  war.  And 
they  tried  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  Church  universal.  Groups  in  many 
countries,  occupied  or  free,  “Axis”  or  Allied,  might  be  mentioned.  An 
outstanding  example  was  the  Commission  on  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace, 
appointed  early  in  the  war  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America, 
which  through  its  reports  and  messages  served  the  ecumenical  constituency 
as  a  whole. 

The  Study  Department  initiated  an  international  consultation  on  the 
war-time  responsibility  of  the  Churches,  centering  around  the  problem  of 
“Germany  and  the  West”.  But  the  extension  of  the  war  and  censorship 
restrictions  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  this  ecumenical  inter¬ 
change.  A  de-centralisation  was  effected.  The  Department  had  to  confine 
itself  largely  to  the  promotion  of  studies  on  the  European  continent.  It 
nevertheless  remained  one  of  its  concerns  to  ensure  that  discussion  on 
these  vital  issues  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Continental  Churches 
did  not  cease.  Its  Chairman,  President  Van  Dusen  in  New  York,  was 
successful  in  maintaining  some  contacts  also  with  groups  in  the  Far  East 
and  other  places,  though  documents  sometimes  arrived  six  or  twelve 
months  late  —  or  nevpr. 

A  vast  amount  of  material  on  post-war  problems  and  other  aspects  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  Churches  including  both  the  significant  pro¬ 
nouncements  from  the  “free”  countries  and  those  from  the  occupied 
countries,  was  assembled,  digested  and  transmitted  —  by  legal  and  “extra- 
legal”  means  of  communication  —  to  Christian  leaders  and  ecumenical 
groups  all  over  Europe.  In  some  instances  entire  volumes,  like  William 
Paton’s  book  on  “The  Church  and  the  New  Order”  were  mimeographed 
for  clandestine  circulation  to  collaborating  groups.  In  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  the  documents  of  the  fighting  Churches  and  statements  on  the  attitude 
of  Continental  Christians  to  the  problems  of  the  peace  settlement,  were 
transmitted  to  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  The  two  “analyses”  —  one  of  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  concerning  the  message  of  the  Church 
about  Just  and  Durable  Peace,  and  one  on  the  Christian  attitude  to  the 
social  and  economic  foundations  of  peace,  which  the  department  produced 
in  1943  and  1944  had  a  considerable  circulation. 

The  continuation  of  the  enquiry  on  “The  Ethical  Reality  and  Function 
of  the  Church”  served  a  definite  purpose.  The  Oxford  Conference  had 
focussed  attention  on  the  Christian  community  itself  as  the  agent  and 
centre  of  God’s  sustaining  and  redeeming  work  in  society.  “Let  the  Church  be 
the  Church !”.  One  of  the  strong  convictions  emerging  from  the  Conference 
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was  that  the  Church  needed  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
action  between  its  own  immediate  tasks  in  worship,  preaching,  parish¬ 
building  etc.  —  and  its  social  witness  to  a  secularised  or  paganised  world. 
This  problem  became  even  more  acute  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  pressures  and  temptations  to  which  the  Church 
was  exposed,  either  to  align  itself  with  secular  policies  or  to  suspend  its 
prophetic  ministry  in  a  spirit  of  pious  other-worldliness.  This  became 
manifest  in  the  great  interest  shown  in  Europe  in  this  study  during  the 
war-years,  an  interest  which  even  overshadowed  the  response  to  the  parallel 
studies  on  the  post-war  international  order.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
the  Chicago  Ecumenical  Discussion  Group  took  a  specially  active  part  in 
the  discussions  on  “The  Ethical  Reality  and  Function  of  the  Church”. 
Many  papers  and  comments,  often  of  high  quality,  were  exchanged  and 
widely  studied.  With  the  disappearance  of  religious  publications  in  several 
countries  of  the  Continent,  these  ecumenical  materials  assumed  an  unfore¬ 
seen  importance  as  the  last  remaining  link  with  the  thinking  of  Christian 
brethren  in  other  lands.  The  plans  which  had  been  shaped  for  gathering 
up  the  results  in  a  series  of  volumes  unfortunately  never  matured.  The 
enquiry  had  to  be  discontinued  when  the  Department  became  engaged  in 
the  preparations  for  the  Assembly  in  Amsterdam.  But  apart  from  their 
immediate  influence  on  the  participants  themselves,  these  studies  provided 
valuable  background  material  for  the  new  study-process  launched  after 
the  war. 

The  circumstances  of  war  forced  the  Department  to  share  in  a  variety 
of  other  ecumenical  activities  as  well.  Dr.  Schonfeld  became  increasingly 
an  informal  ambassador  on  behalf  not  only  of  the  various  departments, 
of  the  Council,  but  also  of  other  international  Christian  organisations  in 
Geneva  —  and  carried  on  negotiations  concerning  the  pastoral  and  huma¬ 
nitarian  care  of  prisoners  of  war,  internees,  refugees  and  deportees,  the 
protection  of  endangered  church  leaders,  the  plans  for  church  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  relief  in  the  post-war  period,  etc.  This  wide  range  of  ecumenical 
contacts  proved  a  valuable  asset,  as,  conversely,  these  activities  furnished 
many  opportunities  of  creating  wider  interest  in  the  problems  of  ecumenical 
thought. 

In  1940,  1941,  the  Rev.  N.  Ehrenstrom,  who  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Northern  Churches  by  the  World  Council  Headquarters 
for  the  purpose,  served  as  Director  of  the  newly-established  Northern 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Sigtuna,  Sweden.  All  through  the  years  of  war 
the  Sigtuna  Institute  rendered  invaluable  service  as  a  centre  of  contact 
between  the  European  Continent  and  the  Anglo-saxon  world. 


Preparations  for  the  first  Assembly 

In  February  1946  the  Study  Department  Commission  was  asked  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  direction  of  the  studies  to  be 
undertaken  in  preparation  for  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Council  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  A  world-wide  process  of  study  and  consultation  was  set  in  motion 
on  the  theme  of  “The  Order  of  God  and  the  Present  Disorder  of  Man” 
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(later  modified  to  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s  Design”).  Commissions, 
consisting  of  experts  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  were  formed  to  deal 
with  the  four  major  subjects  : 

(1)  The  Universal  Church  in  God’s  Design  ; 

(2)  The  Church’s  Witness  to  God’s  Design ; 

(3)  The  Church  and  the  Disorder  of  Society ; 

(4)  The  Church  and  the  International  Disorder. 

Writers  of  papers  were  carefully  selected.  Their  contributions,  extensively 
circulated  by  the  Department,  were  subjected  to  searching  criticisms  by 
the  commission  concerned  and  by  a  considerably  wider  circle  of  critics. 
Two  conferences  of  members  of  the  preparatory  commissions  were  held  in 
Bossey  in  1947  and  in  Geneva  in  January  1948.  In  most  cases  the  original 
papers  have  been  rewritten  in  the  light  of  this  truly  ecumenical  scrutiny  at 
least  once,  in  some  instances  two  or  more  times.  The  results  of  this  coope¬ 
rative  venture  are  now  being  printed  in  four  volumes.  The  Commissions 
will  come  together  once  more  on  the  eve  of  the  Assembly  for  the  final 
drafting  of  brief  statements,  summarising  their  findings,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Assembly  as  a  basis  of  discussion  in  the  sectional  meetings. 

To  undergird  the  work  of  Commissions  three  and  four  in  particular, 
the  Provisional  Committee  further  directed  the  Department  in  1946  to 
undertake  a  study  on  “The  Biblical  Authority  for  the  Church’s  Social  and 
Political  Message  Today”.  An  interim  report,  embodying  the  material 
of  two  international  conferences  on  this  subject,  has  been  published  under 
the  title  “From  the  Bible  to  the  Modern  World”.  A  number  of  well- 
known  scholars  are  at  present  enlisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  larger  volume. 

A  notable  extension  of  the  work  has  been  effected  through  the  setting-up 
of  National  Ecumenical  Study  Committees  in  various  countries.  Their 
aim  is  to  further  ecumenical  study  at  the  national  level  and  to  serve  as  a 
co-ordinating  link  between  the  Department  and  groups  and  institutions 
which  form  vital  centres  of  Christian  thought.  Several  of  these  committees 
are  producing  volumes  of  their  own  on  the  theme  of  the  Assembly.  In 
view  of  the  special  significance  of  the  contribution  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches,  the  Department  is  issuing  a  series  of  Orthodox  essays  on  the 
Assembly  themes. 

The  Department  has  had  the  benefit  of  close  co-operation  with  the 
study  secretaries  of  “Faith  and  Order”  and  of  “The  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council”.  Relations  have  also  been  established  with  several 
denominational  world  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  a  mutually  beneficial 
exchange  of  study  projects  and  material.  Further,  a  growing  number  of 
theological  faculty  teachers  are  using  these  materials  in  lectures  and  in 
seminars. 

In  line  with  its  continuing  function  as  a  clearing-house,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  editing  a  series  of  volumes,  called  “Ecclesia  Militans”,  which 
provides  documentary  evidence  of  movements  of  renewal  in  different 
realms  of  the  Church-fife.  Four  volumes  have  appeared  :  “The  Church 
Speaks  to  the  World”,  “The  Preaching  of  the  Church  in  War-time”, 
“The  Renewal  of  Bible  Study”,  and  “Rebuilding  Parish  Life”  (the  first 
two  in  mimeographed  form  during  the  war).  The  necessity  of  concentrating 
on  the  Assembly  preparations  have  for  the  time  being  pushed  this  series 
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in  the  background,  but  a  number  of  other  volumes  are  in  different  stages 
of  preparation.  The  enquiry  on  “Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church”, 
undertaken  for  the  Department  by  Mrs.  McCrea  Cavert  and  Dr.  Olive 
Wyon,  deserves  special  mention.  The  response  to  the  questionnaire 
issued  on  this  subject  has  broken  all  records,  since  58  countries  have 
responded  —  many  of  them  in  voluminous  reports.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  subject  is  of  such  significance  and  actuality,  that  the  study  of  it  will 
have  to  be  pursued.  An  interim  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  a  full  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  material  may  be 
issued  later. 

President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen  has  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Study  Department  Commission,  with  Professor  John  Baillie  as  vice-chair¬ 
man.  In  February  1946  the  Rev.  Nils  Ehrenstrdm  was  reappointed 
Director  of  the  Department,  later  joined  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Neill 
as  co-director  (from  September  1947),  Dr.  Wolfgang  Schweitzer  and 
Dr.  Olive  Wyon.  Two  American  scholars,  Professors  John  C.  Bennett  and 
Walter  M.  Horton,  have  given  valuable  temporary  help  in  the  Department 
during  1946  and  1947  respectively. 


Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church  Aid 


The  Beginnings 

When  Dr.  S.  McCrea  Cavert  came  from  New  York  to  Geneva  in 
September  1942  — -  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  total  occupation  of  France 
made  further  journeys  of  this  kind  impossible  —  one  of  the  main  projects 
which  he  desired  to  discuss  on  behalf  of  the  American  Churches  with 
World  Council  officers  in  Europe  was  the  question  of  post-war  recons¬ 
truction.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions  a  first  memorandum  on  “the 
reconstruction  of  Christian  Institutions  in  Europe”  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  Churches  in  different  countries.  The  special  committees 
set  up  for  this  purpose  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain  as  well  as  in  a  number 
of  churches  of  “receiving  countries”  expressed  their  full  approval  of  this 
document. 

The  memorandum  lists  the  following  projects  :  restoration  of  ruined 
Churches  and  church  buildings  ;  provision  of  funds  for  despoiled  Churches  ; 
re-establishment  of  Christian  organisations,  forbidden  by  the  Axis  powers  ; 
training  of  pastors  and  layworkers  ;  help  to  the  Home  Mission  work  of 
the  Churches ;  the  production  of  Christian  literature ;  and  the  helping  of 
Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  European  Churches.  All  of  these,  except  the 
last  (which  has  been  attended  to  by  the  International  Missionary  Council) 
aie  main  elements  in  the  work  of  the  Department  to-day.  Changes  in 
European  Church  life  are  noted  under  eight  headings,  attention  being 
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drawn  particularly  to  the  disruption  of  Church  life,  the  effects  of  suffering 
in  the  deepening  of  faith,  the  increase  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
Churches  to  their  nations  and  especially  to  the  unchurched  masses  and  to 
youth,  the  difficulties  of  collaboration  between  those  who  have  been 
oppressed  and  those  who  oppressed  them.  In  this  list  of  changes  are  also 
noted  the  new  desire  and  responsibility  in  Evangelism  and  the  growth  of 
a  very  real  sense  of  ecumenical  solidarity.  Further  paragraphs  deal  with 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Department  must  work,  the  men  who  will  be  needed, 
the  money  that  will  be  required,  the  organisation  which  must  be  set  up, 
and  the  functions  of  the  Department. 

Further  memoranda  appeared  over  the  signature  of  W.  A.  Visser  ’t 
Hooft,  in  July  1943,  February  1944,  August  1944,  etc.,  each  of  them 
developing  the  theme  of  the  first  along  various  lines. 

The  third  memorandum  defines  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Reconstruction 
Department  in  the  following  manner :  ‘  ‘The  paramount  principle  is  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  the  World  Council,  namely  that 
the  task  of  reconstruction  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  ecumenical  task  in  which 
all  the  Churches  participate  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  and  that  the 
common  objective  is  to  rebuild  the  life  of  the  whole  fellowship  of  Churches 
which  finds  expression  in  the  World  Council.  If  this  ecumenical  principle 
is  taken  seriously,  this  will  mean  that  the  Churches  will  agree  to  co-ordinate 
their  policies  and  activities  in  order  to  make  certain  that  all  needy  Churches 
receive  adequate  help,  that  the  Churches  will  not  confine  their  help  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Churches  belonging  to  the  same  denomination  or  confession, 
and  that  the  autonomy  and  desires  of  the  receiving  Churches  are  taken 
in  full  consideration.” 

The  fourth  memorandum  made  especially  this  important  point  which 
has  remained  a  guiding  principle  in  the  department’s  work  :  “The  pri¬ 
mary  question  will' not  then  be  how  to  re-establish  the  statu  quo  ante  in 
this  or  that  Church,  but  rather  how  to  help  each  of  the  Churches  to  fulfil 
its  special  missions  as  a  Church  of  Christ  in  this  or  that  country  ?  Our 
efforts  must  be  directed  not  to  the  replacing  of  that  which  has  been 
destroyed,  but  to  construct  what  is  necessary  to  revive  the  Church.  To 
draw  up  the  catalogue  of  losses  sustained  by  the  Churches  in  the  war 
or  because  of  foreign  oppression  will  not  be  enough  ;  we  must  give  practical 
expression  to  the  new  vision  granted  to  us  of  the  Church’s  mission  in  the 
world.” 

On  May  25th,  1944,  in  Geneva,  the  preparatory  Committee  met  for 
the  first  time  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  A.  Koechlin.  It  was  called 
the  “Comite  de  Co-ordination”,  for  one  of  its  tasks  was  to  try  to  unite 
with  the  new  World  Council  Department  the  Central  Bureau  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  which  Dr.  Adolph  Keller  had  founded,  and  which  he  had 
carried  on  so  devotedly  since  the  First  World  War,  to  the  great  blessing 
of  the  Churches.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  history  of  the  Central 
Bureau,  for  that  is  being  written  by  another ;  but  this  opportunity  is 
gladly  taken  of  witnessing  to  the  pioneering  work  in  this  field  originated 
by  Dr.  Keller,  of  expressing  deep  gratitude  to  him  for  his  helpfulness 
in  carrying  out  a  fusion  which  has  now  taken  place,  and  of  acknowledging 
that  without  his  experience  of  inter-church  work  the  Department  would 
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have  made  more  mistakes  than  it  has.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  Dr.  Keller  still  gives  to  the  Department  the  benefit  of  his  wide  and 
long  experience. 

Steps  were  taken  to  further  the  fusion  mentioned  above ;  reports  were 
received  from  Britain,  U.S.A.,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  as  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  inter-church  reconstruction  committees  which  have  since  achieved 
so  much  for  the  stricken  Churches  of  Europe ;  possible  relations  with 
UNRRA  were  discussed ;  enquiries  were  begun  into  the  needs  of  the 
Churches,  preliminary  reports  having  been  received  from  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Balkans  and  Holland.  Altogether  the  minutes  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  young  Department  already  grasping  its  task  and  facing  the 
realities  of  a  desperate  Europe. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  a  further  meeting  was  held  which  was 
specially  significant  because  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Warnshuis  who 
had  been  sent  over  as  a  first  ambassador  of  the  American  Churches  to 
discuss  reconstruction  plans.  It  was  reported  that  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cock- 
burn  had  been  invited  by  the  Provisional  Committee  to  become  Senior 
Secretary  of  the  Department  and  that  he  had  accepted. 

In  the  building  up  of  the  Department  an  agreement  was  made  in  April, 
1945,  between  the  Department  and  the  Lutheran  Churches,  in  which 
were  outlined  their  decisions  for  joint  work,  for  consultation,  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  for  the  administration  expenses.  A  similar 
agreement,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  made  in  June  1945  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  dealing  with  Christian 
literature.  With  the  support  of  missionary  supplies,  with  missions  orphaned 
because  of  the  war,  with  closer  co-ordination  and  with  exchange  of  plans 
and  documents. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department,  properly  so- 
called,  was  held  on  the  15th  May  1945,  and  the  Senior  Secretary,  having 
arrived  in  Geneva  a  month  before,  was  welcomed  by  Dr.  Koechlin.  At 
this  meeting  there  was  presented  the  chart  of  projects  in  which  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland  began  to  show  a  real  work  of  reconstruction  ;  in 
addition  the  needs  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  discussed  and  emergency 
gifts  made  to  them.  This  meeting  was  notable  for  the  intimation  of  a 
munificent  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  New  York  office  of  the  Central  Inter- 
Church  Aid  Bureau.  Denmark  intimated  that  it  would  not  ask  for  help, 
but  would  be  ready  to  give. 

In  July  1945,  Dr.  ’t  Hooft,  just  returned  from  America,  reported  on 
the  rising  enthusiasm  in  the  States  for  this  work  and  the  Senior  Secretary, 
Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn,  spoke  of  his  visit  to  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  Department  of  Refugees  became  a  Division  of  the  Reconstruction 
Department.  A  resolution  was  passed,  urging  the  need  of  clothing,  food 
and  medical  supplies,  for  already  reports  were  coming  in  of  the  terrible 
needs  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  In  the  light  of  developments, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Committee  while  urging  material  supplies,  adds 
this  clause  :  “So  long  as  they  do  not  hinder  the  main  reconstruction  effort 
(which  none  will  care  for  if  the  churches  do  not)  and  so  long  as  they  kept 
under  a  separate  budget”.  The  first  report  from  Germany  had  come  in, 
telling  of  destruction,  shortage  of  food,  and  diseases.  So  great  were  the 
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needs  of  Germany  that  the  meeting  immediately  validated  350,000  Sw. 
Fr.  for  wooden  churches,  250,000  Sw.  Fr.  for  literature  and  125,000  Sw. 
Fr.  for  transport,  and  allocated  these  sums  to  America,  Sweden,  Britain 
and  Switzerland.  The  list  of  countries  had  grown,  and  now  consisted  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Finland,  Greece,  Norway  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Department  is  quite  obviously  getting  into  its 
stride.  A  number  of  reconstruction  workers  from  America  :  Drs.  Herman, 
Michelfelder  and  Bush,  and  Mr.  Root  arrived  in  that  same  month. 

Even  a  quick  examination  of  the  minutes  indicate  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Department  from  the  day  when  it  had  only  one  secretary,  to  its 
present  complement  of  eighteen  —  a  growth  which  was  necessitated  by 
the  increasing  number  of  countries  to  which  it  had  access.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  staff  has  come,  Great 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  represented.  Officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  appointed  to  live  and  work  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy  and  Greece.  These  have  been  a  very 
valuable  liaison  between  the  churches  and  the  Department. 


The  Task 

The  Chart  of  Projects  grew  from  the  original  six  to  the  present  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  twenty-one ;  not  all  at  once,  but  by  projects  being  added 
from  time  to  time  according  as  their  need  was  felt.  The  list  now  stands 
as  follows  : 

Prefabricated  church  and  churches  repairs ;  Christian  institutions ; 
Aid  to  pastors  (salaries  and  re-equipment  of  homes) ;  Holiday  Health ; 
Christian  Education  ;  Theological  Scholarships  ;  Youth  Work ;  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Paper  ;  Evangelisation  and  Home  Missions  ;  Exchange  of  Christ¬ 
ian  Personnel ;  Christian  Social  Service  ;  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  ; 
Material  Relief ;  Transport ;  Ecumenical  Loan  Fund  and  General  Needs 
of  Churches. 

Some  of  the  more  important  pieces  of  work  may  be  briefly  described  : 


1.  Prefabricated  Churches 

One  of  the  most  immediate  and  obvious  tasks  of  the  Department 
was  to  provide  places  of  worship  and  centres  for  church  activities  for  the 
many  places  where  all  or  most  church  buildings  had  been  destroyed .  Fifteen 
wooden  churches  and  ten  huts  for  the  social  and  evangelistic  work  of  the 
“Cimade”  could  be  delivered  early  in  1945  to  France.  Fifteen  others 
were  sent  a  little  later  to  the  devastated  regions  of  Holland.  When  the 
great  stream  of  requests  came  in  it  was  found  that  the  cheapest  solution 
was  to  buy  Swiss  army  barracks  which  could  be  easily  transformed  for 
church  purposes.  Altogether  140  such  wooden  churches  have  been  deli¬ 
vered  to  seven  different  countries.  Since  these  buildings  could  only  accom¬ 
modate  some  150  people,  a  new  solution  was  worked  out  for  larger  con¬ 
gregations,  namely  the  “rubble-church”.  Wood  and  other  materials 
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are  provided  by  the  department,  but  the  walls  are  built  from  “rubble”. 
Forty  four  churches  with  seating  capacity  for  500  persons  each  are  being 
built  in  this  new  manner. 


2.  Health  Committee 

The  Department  has  set  up  a  health-committee  which  is  concerned 
with  the  following  task  : 

Tuberculosis  cases.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  due  to  malnutrition, 
inadequate  housing  and  sanitary  conditions,  an  alarming  increase  in 
TB-cases  has  made  the  sending  of  regular  food  parcels  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks.  In  the  beginning  of  1948,  there  were  about  300  people 
who  received  monthly  food  parcels  containing  a  variety  of  food  with  an 
emphasis  upon  fat.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  invite  the 
persons  for  a  cure  in  a  sanatorium.  The  committee  has  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  sanatorium  in  Davos  and  another  in  Leysin,  both 
in  Switzerland,  and  could  already  take  care  of  more  than  40  guests  in 
those  places. 

Rest  cures.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  treat  as  many 
patients  as  possible  in  their  own  countries,  and  not  to  take  them  out  of 
their  milieu.  Consequently,  the  parcel  plan  has  been  developed  whereby 
medicines  and  food  are  sent  to  patients.  The  need  unfortunately  is  much 
greater  than  the  resources  of  the  Committee  and  many  requests,  such  as 
that  received  from  1200  deaconesses  in  Germany,  who  are  suffering  from 
heart  trouble  and  other  diseases,  must  for  a  time  remain  unanswered. 
Rest  cure  programmes  have  now  been  set  up  in  different  countries  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Health  Committee.  Through  the  channel  of  the  Health 
Committee  many  persons  have  been  invited  to  Denmark,  England,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  where  accommodation  has  been  planned  for  them  by  the 
National  Reconstruction  Committees.  In  Switzerland  the  Reconstruction 
Department  bought  a  small  hotel  in  the  spring  of  1947,  in  Locarno,  to 
which  pastors  and  church  workers  and  in  some  cases  their  wives  are  invited 
for  a  one  to  six  weeks’holiday  rest  cure.  Swiss  Hilfswerk,  the  Protestant 
relief  organisation  of  the  Swiss  Churches,  has  given  10  %  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  price  and  provides  one  third  of  the  operating  expenses.  The  26  avail¬ 
able  places  have  been  alloted  to  various  European  countries  according 
to  the  number  of  their  Protestant  or  Orthodox  church  workers.  “Casa 
Locarno”,  which  was  opened  in  July  1947,  is  already  known  in  most 
Churches  in  Europe  as  a  real  ecumenical  centre,  providing  not  only  phy¬ 
sical  but  also  spiritual  cure  for  more  than  200  patients  a  year.  Since  the 
beginning  of  March  1948  the  Health  Committee  also  has  had  a  similar 
but  smaller  home  in  Lugano. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Health  Committee  a  total  of  more  than 
200  church  workers  have  enjoyed  a  rest  cure  in  Switzerland.  The  total 
amount  spent  on  this  programme  has  been  approximately  50,000  dollars. 
The  same  sum  is  needed  to  fulfil  the  contracts  already  accepted.  The 
Health  Committee  programme  counts  upon  an  income  of  at  least 
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85,000  dollars  a  year  to  meet  the  most  drastic  needs.  The  supporting 
countries  have  been  America,  Canada,  Denmark,  England,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland . 


3.  Scholarships 

A  Scholarship  Committee  was  created  in  the  summer  of  1945  with 
the  following  specific  purposes  :  (1)  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  ministers, 
theological  instructors,  and  church  workers  in  war-ravaged  countries 
and  (2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  widening  the  horizons  of  young 
ministers,  theological  instructors  and  students  who  had  been  isolated  from 
ecumenical  influences  during  the  long  war  years. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  the  Committee  has  given 
help  to  students  both  for  study  in  their  native  lands  and  for  study  abroad. 
The  former  kind  of  assistance  was  considerable  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Committee’s  activity.  During  the  last  two  years  the  latter  kind  has 
predominated. 

Scholarship  awards,  particularly  for  study  abroad,  have  been  confined 
to  candidates  who  have  spiritual,  mental  and  personal  qualities  well  above 
the  average,  who  are  singled  out  by  their  Church  authorities  as  potential 
Church  leaders,  and  who  intend  to  return  after  study  abroad  to  serve 
the  Christian  Churches  of  their  own  countries. 

During  the  three  academic  years  1945-46,  1946-47  and  1947-48,  the 
Committee  has  awarded  240  scholarships  to  students  from  15  countries 
of  Europe.  For  the  coming  academic  year  1948-49  scholarships  have 
been  approved  for  107  students.  These  numbers  do  not  include  assistance 
for  lay  students  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  similar  institutions.  Such 
help  in  1948  will  be  given  to  well  over  one  hundred  young  people. 

Among  students  studying  abroad,  those  from  France,  Holland,  Cze¬ 
choslovakia,  Hungary  and  Greece  have  predominated  up  to  the  present 
time.  On  account  of  the  easing  of  travel  restrictions,  German  students 
will  exceed  those  from  any  other  country  during  the  academic  year  1948-49. 
Most  of  these  students  study  in  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland, 
with  smaller  numbers  in  Canada,  Sweden,  Holland  and  France. 

The  Committee  operates  on  a  cash  budget  of  approximately  $100,000 
a  year.  This  is  increased  by  $50,000  to  $75,000  by  contributions  from 
theological  seminaries  in  the  form  of  tuition,  board  and  lodging. 

Several  of  the  “receiving”  countries  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
receive  as  well  as  send  students.  Others  will  do  so  as  soon  as  economic 
conditions  in  their  countries  improve.  This  encouraging  development 
may  indicate  the  need  for  some  sort  of  clearing  agency  for  such  exchanges 
after  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church 
Aid  comes  to  an  end. 

4.  Material  Aid 

The  plight  of  large  groups  of  people  in  Europe  became  such  that  the 
Department  felt  itself  obliged  to  concern  itself  also  with  material  aid  in 
the  form  of  food,  clothing  and  medicines.  The  funds  made  available 
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for  this  purpose  have  amounted  to  $1,600,000.  The  largest  items  within 
this  total  were  gifts  by  the  American  Churches  through  Church  World 
Service,  and  gifts  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
This  is  merely  the  sum  spent  directly  from  Geneva  but  an  incomparably 
larger  volume  of  help  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  contributed  goods, 
and  shipped  directly  to  the  receiving  countries.  A  large  part  of  the  sums 
received  for  this  purpose  has  been  used  to  set  up  child-feeding  projects, 
especially  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Slovakia,  Finland,  Poland,  Austria 
and  Hungary. 


5.  Pastors'  salaries 

These  have  been  the  care  of  the  Department  from  the  first  and  large 
sums  have  been  distributed  in  many  countries,  to  keep  the  pastors  from 
hunger  or  even  from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  pastoral  work.  Thus 
when  the  Pengo  fell  until  $1  was  worth  100,000,000  pengos,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sent  large  sums  into  Hungary  to  keep  the  Church  alive.  Parallel 
gifts  were  made  in  other  countries. 


6.  Literature 

In  the  first  period  after  the  war  when  practically  no  books  could  be 
published  in  the  war-torn  countries,  the  Literature  section  published 
or  helped  to  publish  eighteen  much  needed  books  of  which  400,000  copies 
were  circulated  in  the  different  countries.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the 
section  has  been  to  provide  paper  or  pulp  for  the  printing  of  religious 
periodicals,  prayer-books,  hymnbooks,  theological  works,  Sunday-school 
literature  etc.  The  total  amount  provided  for  these  purposes  to  the  different 
European  countries  is  480  tons  of  paper  and  1776  tons  of  pulp.  Consider¬ 
able  financial  help  has  also  been  given  for  the  maintenance  or  creation  of 
religious  magazines. 

7.  Evangelism 

Early  in  1947  a  Conference  of  experts  was  held  to  consider  how  best 
the  churches  could  be  encouraged  in  this  primary  duty  in  the  new  day 
which  was  upon  them.  Out  of  the  Conference  came  the  request  to  Prin¬ 
ceton  Theological  Seminary  to  lend  Dr.  E.  G.  Homrighausen  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  year  to  help  the  European  Churches  in  their  evangelistic  work. 


8.  Youth  Work 

Together  with  the  Youth  Department  the  Reconstruction  Department 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  needs  in  this  field.  As  a  result  a  special  recons¬ 
truction  secretary  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment.  Considerable  help  has  already  been  given  for  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  church-youth  organisations  in  various  countries. 
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9.  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund 


It  was  recognised  early  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  thousands  of  damaged  church 
buildings  and  other  institutions.  Moreover  many  congregations  would 
prefer  to  receive  loans  rather  than  gifts.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
create  an  ecumenical  fund  which  would  provide  loans  on  a  non-profit 
basis  and  keep  its  funds  in  circulation  so  that  as  many  congregations  as 
possible  might  be  helped.  National  “Eclof-Committees”  were  formed  in 
a  number  of  countries  and  received  each  a  share  of  the  total  amount  made 
available  (particularly  by  Church  World  Service)  for  this  purpose.  The 
total  assets  of  this  fund  are  roughly  one  million  and  a  half  Sw.  Fr. 
($365,000),  a  sum  which  is  still  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  enormous 
needs  which  have  to  be  met  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  one  single  figure  representing  the  total  help  given 
to  the  European  Churches  through  the  agency  of  the  Reconstruction 
Department.  Before  May  1947  a  good  many  contributions  which  had 
been  validated  and  solicited  by  the  Department  were  paid  directly  by  the 
“giving  committees”  to  the  “receiving”  committees  or  Churches.  The 
following  figure  represents  the  total  financial  help  as  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  Department  (excluding  refugees,  prisoners  of  war,  administration 
and  contributed  goods)  from  1945  to  spring  1948 :  $  6,150,000  or  about 
25  million  Swiss  francs. 


Relations  with  the  Churches 

The  Department  depends  for  its  fife  and  activities  upon  the  measure 
of  collaboration  and  support  which  it  receives  from  the  member  Churches 
of  the  World  Council.  In  this  respect  there  is  reason  for  gratitude.  Many 
Churches,  very  especially  those  of  the  U.S.A.,  have  shown  in  the  most 
practical  manner  that  they  agree  to  be  their  sisters’  keepers  and  desire 
to  help  them  in  their  struggle  for  survival  and  revival.  And  they  have 
given  their  support  not  only  to  the  Churches  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  finked  by  ties  of  confession  and  history  but  also  to  others.  In 
this  respect  the  inter-church  bodies  in  the  giving  countries  —  notably 
“Church  World  Service”  in  the  U.S.A.  and  “Christian  Reconstruction 
in  Europe”  in  Britain  —  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  ecumenical 
cause.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  problem  of  the  structure  of  interchurch- 
aid  is  solved  once  for  all.  The  task  to  find  a  right  balance  between  the 
emphasis  on  co-ordinated  ecumenical  giving  and  the  emphasis  on  direct 
contact  between  Churches  of  the  same  confessional  family  has  by  no  means 
been  achieved.  In  this  the  reconstruction  situation  reflects  the  general 
situation  of  the  World  Council  which  stands  at  the  same  time  for  the 
recognition  of  confessional  loyalty  and  for  the  fullest  possible  co-operation 
between  the  Churches. 

It  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  Department  that  several  Churches  have 
made  staff  members  available  for  its  current  work.  Without  the  help  of 
those  men  the  Department  could  never  have  “covered”  Europe  in  the 
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way  it  has  done.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  group  known 
first  as  “Ambassadors”  and  more  recently  as  “Church  Representatives”. 
These  men,  while  often  carrying  heavy  administrative  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  their  own  organisations,  have  served  as 
effective  links  with  the  Christian  constituencies  which  they  represent ; 
thus  enabling  the  staff  to  make  known  to  potential  “giving”  sources  the 
needs  of  the  Churches  in  Europe  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible.  When 
called  upon  they  have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time,  energy  and  ability 
to  assist  in  the  carrying  forward  of  the  ever  expanding  programme  of  the 
Department  and  have  often  done  pioneer  work  in  new  areas  of  activity. 
For  many  months  the  Material  Aid  Division  was  under  the  direction  of 
an  already  busy  Church  Representative ;  another  represented  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  initial  and  formative  period  of  its  relationship  with 
UNESCO  ;  a  third  has  been  responsible  for  all  the  early  scholarship  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  while  a  fourth  has  given  much  time  to  the  work  of  the  Refugee 
Division.  Without  the  assistance  of  these  able  and  experienced  colleagues 
it  would  be  impossible  to  record  as  full  a  list  of  achievements  on  the  part 
of  the  Department. 

An  annual  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  giving  and  receiving  countries 
was  instituted  in  1946  at  Presinge,  was  held  at  Chexbres  in  1947,  and  at 
St.  Cergue  in  1948.  This  Conference  has  proved  of  high  value  in  making 
known  the  needs  and  the  difficulties  of  the  various  Churches,  and  in 
providing  a  meeting  ground  where  isolations  were  destroyed  and  fellowship 
built  up. 

A  munificent  gift  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  was  announced 
to  the  Department  when  its  committee  met  in  February  1946  —  $500,000 
for  reconstruction  purposes.  This  has  been  spent  carefully  throughout 
the  years  and  has  enabled  the  Department  to  pioneer  and  to  support 
projects  which  otherwise  would  have  been  beyond  the  available  resources. 
Its  influence  still  persists. 


The  Four  Year  Plan  for  the  Reneval  of  Church  Life  in  Europe 

In  the  United  States  in  spring  1947,  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  leaders 
of  Church  World  Service  that  something  much  more  fundamental  ought 
to  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  Europe  ;  that 
the  day  had  passed,  or  was  passing,  for  the  short  term  repair  work  and 
that  the  day  for  long  term  planning  had  arrived.  This  was  in  fine  with 
the  thinking  of  the  Department  which  had  already  been  active  in  several 
long  term  projects.  The  Director  was,  therefore,  asked  to  prepare  a  Four 
V  ear  Plan  for  the  spending  of  $10,000,000  a  year,  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  commend  itself  to  the  American  leaders  of  the  denominations  and 
be  used  by  them,  after  correction  and  adjustment,  for  the  launching  of  a 
new  campaign  of  support  throughout  America.  The  Plan  was  written  up 
fully  and  despatched  by  midsummer  to  America.  There  it  has  undergone 
searching  analysis  and  the  results  of  American  deliberations  are  awaited 
with  interest.  In  the  light  of  them,  the  Four  Year  Plan  will  be  re-written 
and  be  presented  to  the  American  public  during  1948,  in  the  hope  that 
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results  will  be  fully  apparent  by  1949.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  projects 
are  being  exemplified  and  explained  by  members  of  the  staff  in  Geneva, 
with  details  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  those  who  will  have  the  duty  of  presenting  it.  The  is  no  doubt  that 
if  the  necessary  support  is  to  be  found  in  America  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
continuing  programme  of  the  Department,  a  new  approach  must  be  made. 
The  earlier  appeals  have  now  fulfilled  their  purposes  and  nothing  so  far 
has  taken  their  place.  In  addition,  some  means  must  be  found  of  emphasis¬ 
ing  in  the  day  of  material  aid  the  more  fundamental  needs  of  spiritual 
help  if  the  Churches  are  to  find  new  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Four  Year  Plan  to  inspire  a  more  zealous  giving  of  funds 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Churches  in  Europe. 


The  Financial  Situation 

The  hint  that  has  been  given  in  the  previous  paragraph  that  the  first 
financial  campaigns  in  America  had  passed  or  were  passing,  and  that  no 
new  appeals  had  taken  their  place,  is  an  indication  that  the  Department 
is  undergoing  a  serious  experience  of  diminished  support  for  its  spiritual 
projects.  The  American  situation  is  characterised  by  the  great  flood  of 
gifts  of  clothing,  shoes,  medicines  and  food,  which  pours  into  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  Church  World  Service.  But  the  problem  is  not  American  only. 
Sweden  had  no  collection  in  1947  for  European  help  ;  its  first  appeal. 
Till  Broders  Hjalp,  having  been  liquidated  at  the  end  of  1946.  But  a  new 
collection  was  started  in  Sweden  early  in  1948  which  promises  to  be  well 
supported  and  the  Swedish  Committee  has  decided  that,  in  general,  its 
funds  will  be  spent  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  Canada,  which 
gives  all  its  collections  undesignated  to  the  Department  to  spend,  is  not 
now  able  to  transfer  its  money  to  Switzerland  ;  the  Canadian  dollars  must 
be  spent  in  Canada  or  in  the  sterling  area.  The  British  Committee,  known 
as  Christian  Reconstruction  in  Europe,  is  only  allowed  by  the  Treasury 
to  send  limited  sums  for  certain  purposes  into  foreign  countries,  the  limit 
being  £75,000  in  1948.  Sweden  and  Denmark  also  have  difficulty  in  trans¬ 
ferring  money,  and  New  Zealand,  being  in  the  sterling  area,  suffers  from 
the  disadvantages  of  Britain  in  foreign  exchange.  These  make  the  financial 
situation  difficult  and  involved.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
complications  in  the  receiving  countries  as  well,  one  wonders  how  any 
money  at  all  is  transferred  from  country  to  country,  if  the  money  is  not 
in  American  dollars  or  Swiss  francs.  But  still  the  work  goes  on,  and  the 
needs  are  as  great  as  they  were  years  ago.  In  some  countries  they  are 
even  greater  to-day  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  three  years  of  work  the  Department  has  accumulated  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  European  Churches  as  enables  them  to  face  their  future 
tasks  with  confidence ;  its  staff,  by  travel  and  personal  contacts  with  the 
field,  is  well  fitted  to  direct  giving  Churches  to  the  best  use  of  their  gifts. 
The  situation  in  Europe  is  still  dangerous  and  in  places  alarming.  In 
some  countries  the  Churches  are  small  and  weak ;  but  even  where  they  are 
large,  there  are  problems  of  the  deepest  gravity,  quite  unparalleled  in  past 
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history,  which  will  work  out  in  confusion  and  ruin,  unless  the  Churches 
are  strengthened  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  to  stem  the  tides  that  run 
so  fiercely  against  the  spiritual  foundations  of  human  life.  Under  the 
providence  of  God  the  greatest  guarantee  of  Europe  ultimately  emerging 
from  its  moral  and  spiritual  convulsions  lies  in  a  revived  church  life,  and 
this  it  is  the  sole  business  of  the  Department  to  work  for. 


Receipts  from  giving  countries 
All  in  dollars 

(excluding  contributed  goods) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

C.W.S.  (U.S.A.) . 

318,000 

553,200 

1,707,000 

Switzerland  . . 

154,000 

82,100 

39,700 

Canada . 

700 

117,500 

116,900 

New  Zealand . 

4,600 

— 

160 

C.R.E.  (Britain) . 

7,600 

176,000 

164,000 

(£1 ,900) 

(£44,000) 

(£41,000) 

Sweden . 

(for  the  3  years)  163,960 

European  Central  Office  .  . 

9,500 

36,500 

— 

Various  Individual  Gifts  .  . 

2,400 

1,150 

2,400 

Payments 

made  for 

each  project 

Project 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Barracks  and  Repairs  .  .  . 

110,800 

581,900 

395,600 

Christian  Institutions  .  .  . 

1 1 ,200 

109,300 

340,400 

Aid  to  Pastors . 

72,200 

397,100 

436,800 

Holiday  Health . 

— 

1,000 

53,600 

Christian  Education  .... 

39,500 

133,100 

105,800 

Scholarships  ....... 

— - 

15,700 

22,800 

Youth  Work . 

— 

85,800 

78,700 

Literature . 

5,000 

66,000 

147,000 

Evangelism . 

— 

69,500 

101,800 

Transport . 

4,000 

45,000 

33,300 

General  Needs  ...... 

133,800 

83,500 

225,300 

Total .  376,500  1,587,900  1,941,100 


Note  :  This  does  not  include  so  called  “Pending  payments”  which  amount  to  about 
Swiss  Francs  350,000. — . 
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Payments  made  to  each  country 
All  in  dollars 


Country 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Norway . 

— 

31,900 

168,000 

Austria . 

10,000 

32,900 

178,000 

Belgium . 

— 

87,500 

61,000 

Bulgaria . 

— 

— 

4,000 

Czechoslovakia . 

— 

1 1 1 ,400 

241,000 

Finland . 

36,500 

92,400 

28,900 

France . 

78,500 

317,200 

129,800 

Germany . 

27,000 

161,300 

265,800 

German  Ch.  abroad .... 

— 

3,000 

2,500 

Greece . 

— 

144,700 

73,700 

Holland . 

210,000 

82,200 

57,900 

Hungary . 

— 

286,000 

378,100 

Italy . 

9,500 

53,400 

43,000 

Luxembourg . 

— ■ 

— 

37,500 

Old  Catholics . 

— 

7,000 

44,500 

Orthodox  France . 

— 

16,800 

23,900 

Roumania . 

—  ■ 

— 

46,000 

Spain . \  .  .  . 

— 

— 

3,900 

Yugoslavia . 

— 

— 

8,000 

Lithuania . 

, — -■ 

2,000 

— 

Latvia . 

— 

6,000 

— 

Poland . 

— • 

86,200 

94,000 

Literature . 

5,000 

66,000 

147,000 

Total . 

376,500 

1,587,900 

1,941,100 

Refugees 


At  its  first  full  meeting  in  January  1939  at  St.  Germain  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Committee  had  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  increasingly  tragic 
situation  of  the  refugees.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chairman  of  the 
International  Christian  Committee  for  Refugees  and  Dr.  William  Paton 
urged  the  Provisional  Committee  to  take  action.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
to  appoint  Dr.  Adolf  Freudenberg  who  started  his  work  in  London.  His 
main  task  was  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  national  Christian 
committees  for  refugees. 

It  was  fortunate  that  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  war  Dr.  Freu¬ 
denberg  happened  to  be  in  Switzerland.  He  could  thus  keep  in  touch  with 
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the  various  countries  in  which  the  refugee  situation  became  increasingly 
acute  and  organise  the  ministry  of  spiritual  and  material  aid.  At  first  the 
main  task  was  to  help  as  many  Jewish  Christians  as  possible  to  emigrate 
from  Germany.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1940  an  even  more  difficult  and  larger 
task  presented  itself.  At  that  time  the  deportations  of  many  thousands 
of  non- Aryans  to  Southern  France  began .  It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  French 
Protestantism  that  it  rose  to  the  occasion  and  that  at  the  time  of  France’s 
great  national  crisis,  young  Christians  accepted  to  share  the  miserable 
life  of  the  refugees  in  their  camps.  The  “Cimade,”  under  the  aggressive 
direction  of  Mlle  Madeleine  Barot  and  the  Chaplaincy  Service  to  Refugees 
needed,  however,  strong  backing  from  ecumenical  sources.  This  was 
given  at  first  in  the  form  of  financial  assistance  which  came  from  Swiss, 
Swedish  and  American  sources.  Before  long,  however,  more  energetic 
measures  had  to  be  taken.  The  refugees  were  being  sent  back  to  the  death 
camps  in  the  East.  All  that  could  be  saved  by  helping  them  to  escape 
across  the  frontier  had  to  be  saved.  This  horrible  disaster  became  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ecumenical  co-operation  in  the  truest  sense.  French  pastors, 
priests  and  youth  leaders  risked  all  to  get  German  non-Aryans  across  the 
mountains  and  the  barbed  wire  to  Switzerland,  where  they  were  helped 
from  funds  supplied  by  the  Churches  of  Switzerland,  the  U.S.A.  and 
Sweden.  It  was  incidentally  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  work 
that  its  German  director  received  throughout  the  war  years  considerable 
funds  directly  from  the  U.S.A. 

During  these  years  the  refugees  in  Italy,  in  Hungary  and  even  in 
Shanghai  were  also  supported  from  ecumenical  funds.  In  1944  the  Ecume¬ 
nical  Committee  for  Refugees  was  one  of  the  first  bodies  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  extermination  of  the  Hungarian  Jews. 

The  end  of  hostilities  was  yet  another  major  phase  in  the  story  of  this 
work.  Part  of  Hitler’s  dreadful  legacy  to  Europe  was  a  mass  of  nine 
million  Displaced  Persons.  The  problem  of  their  care  and  repatriation 
had  not  been  out  of  mind  in  the  later  days  of  the  war,  and  both  UNRRA 
and  the  Displaced  Persons’  Executives  of  the  Allied  Armies  began  an 
immediate  task  of  repatriation  in  the  Summer  of  1945.  This  task  was 
fullfilled  so  successfully  that,  in  less  than  two  years,  the  number  of  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  had  fallen  to  1,500,000  constituting  the  hard  core  of  people 
who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  their  country  of  origin.  Un¬ 
happily,  the  task  of  resettling  this  group  was  much  more  difficult  and 
much  less  successfully  achieved  than  that  of  repatriating  the  others.  It 
was  in  the  face  of  the  misery,  the  hopelessness  and  the  spiritual  isolation 
of  these  Displaced  Persons  in  their  camps  in  Germany  that  the  Council 
took  the  step  in  1946  of  formally  establishing  a  Refugee  Division  within 
its  Department  of  Reconstruction,  governing  it  by  a  Commission  which 
became  known  at  that  time  as  the  “Ecumenical  Refugee  Commission’’. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Carter  became  its  chairman.  In  association  with  UNRRA 
and  with  funds  arriving  in  increasing  amounts  from  America  the  Commis¬ 
sion  began  the  task  of  providing  a  Christian  Ministry  for  the  Protestant 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  refugees  in  the  camps.  This  work  was  undertaken 
in  this  early  stage  in  close  integral  association  with  the  World’s  YMCA/ 
YWCA. 
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The  closure  of  UNRRA  and  the  establishment  of  what  is,  even  now 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  only  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organisation  made  even  greater  demands  for  service, 
and  the  Refugee  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  by 
formal  agreement  recognised  by  the  International  Refugee  Organisation 
as  a  special  agency  for  the  welfare  and  spiritual  care  of  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  refugees  under  the  mandate  of  the  Organisation.  This 
task  in  itself  is  one  which  none  expects  to  solve  immediately.  Indeed, 
the  most  optimistic  current  estimates  leave  more  than  300,000  Displaced 
Persons  still  in  camps  in  June  1949.  Were  this  all,  it  would  be  enough. 
But  the  tragedy  which  is  the  deepest  concern  of  the  Council,  and  should 
be  of  the  Churches,  arises  from  the  fact  that,  concurrently  with  the  repa¬ 
triation  of  Hitler’s  displaced  victims,  the  victorious  Powers  have  themselves 
created  a  larger  refugee  problem  than  they  inherited  from  National  Socia¬ 
lism. 

Article  XIII  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  which  set  the  seal  of  approval 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  the  Reichsdeutsche  of  Poland 
and  East  Prussia,  Austria  and  Hungary,  was  the  beginning  of  the  expulsion 
of  millions.  The  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  protested 
in  February  1946  in  strong  terms  against  this  policy  and  especially  against 
the  inhuman  manner  in  which  the  transfers  were  carried  out.  But  the  expul¬ 
sions  continued.  From  the  Danube  Basin  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  more  have  been  added  to  the  stream,  and  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  there  are  at  least  15  million  homeless  people  in  Europe  today. 
Denied  citizenship  and  nationality,  bereft  of  their  possessions  and  rendered 
destitute,  refused  United  Nations  assistance  either  for  care  or  resettlement, 
these  people  have  a  major  claim  on  the  conscience  of  the  Churches.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  six  million  of  them  are  members  of  Protestant  or 
Eastern  Orthodox  confessions,  and  the  task  of  their  care,  of  giving  them 
new  hope,  of  resisting  and  repairing  this  assault  upon  their  dignity  as  human 
beings  will  be  done  by  none  if  it  is  not  done  by  their  Christian  brethren. 
It  is  to  face  this  task  that  the  Refugee  machinery  of  the  Council  has  recently 
been  strengthened  and  reorganised  by  an  agreement  between  the  Council, 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  Church  World  Service.  A  new  “World 
Council  of  Churches  Refugee  Commission”  has  been  established  as  a  joint 
planning  agency  of  these  three  bodies,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
unification  and  co-ordination  of  the  actions  of  the  Churches  in  the  field 
of  refugee  work.  The  Refugee  Division  remains  a  division  of  the  Recons¬ 
truction  Department  with  its  own  administrative  committee  and  its  own 
staff,  which  —  since  Dr.  Freudenberg’s  return  to  his  home  country  — 
is  directed  by  the  Rev.  Elfan  Rees. 

The  present  operations  in  the  field  consist  of  three  distinct  phases : 

(1)  The  provision  of  a  Christian  ministry  to  refugees  in  the  countries 
and  camps  of  their  temporary  asylum.  This  task  which  not  only  main¬ 
tains  in  service  the  Churches  and  pastors  in  exile,  but  provides  also 
for  material  assistance  to  the  congregations  and  the  provision,  where 
possible,  of  welfare  projects  and  institutions,  is  one  whose  continuance 
is  essential  but  whose  maintenance  depends  upon  increasing  help 
from  the  Churches. 
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(2)  Provision  for  the  spiritual  care  and  welfare  of  refugees  resett¬ 
ling  in  new  countries.  Undertaken  through  the  agency  of  the  Churches 
of  the  countries  of  reception,  this  task  is  growing  in  importance  and 
will  do  so  more  as  opportunities  for  resettlement  develop.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  in  association  with  the  local  Churches,  now  has  machinery 
for  this  task  in  almost  all  Western  European  countries  and  is  now 
devoting  much  effort  to  ensuring  that  similar  preparation  is  made  in 
countries  overseas  for  the  reception  and  after-care  of  refugees. 

(3)  Recognising  that  the  only  cure  is  resettlement,  the  Commission 
is  now  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  positive  task  of  finding  new 
homes  for  those  who  look  to  it. 

The  refugees  themselves  fall  naturally  into  three  main  groups  and  the 
difference  of  their  situation  and  their  prospects  calls  for  almost  as  much 
variation  in  the  approach  to  their  problem. 

For  the  majority  of  refugees  under  the  mandate  of  I.R.O.  ultimate 
resettlement  can  hopefully  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  time.  United  Nations 
have  put  their  hand  to  this  task  and,  niggardly  though  their  provision  is, 
they  cannot  ultimately  fail  in  what  is  a  comparatively  small  undertaking. 
Meanwhile  the  Commission  brings  the  Church  to  these  people  while  they 
wait.  The  tragedy  is  that  this  category  represents  less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  total. 

The  second  category  comprises  groups  of  nationals  from  ex-enemy 
satellite  countries  for  whom  repatriation  is  out  of  the  question :  Hungarians, 
Roumanians,  Ukrainians  and  the  like.  They  are  both  ineligible  for  United 
Nations  care  and  incapable  of  settling  in  the  Germany  where  they  now 
live  as  pilgrims  and  strangers.  The  Refugee-Commission  has  expressed 
more  than  once  its  conviction  that  their  exclusion  from  United  Nations 
care  is  morally  indefensible.  In  many  ways  theirs  is  the  most  desparate 
situation  of  all.  Resettlement  in  new  homes  is  its  only  solution  and  what 
governments  will  not  do  for  them,  men  of  goodwill  must  surely  set  their 
hands  to. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  largest  group  consists  of  the  Reichsdeutsche 
and  Volksdeutsche  expellees.  No  realist  would  pretend  that  the  problem 
of  so  many  millions  can  be  solved  by  resettlement.  The  absorption  of  the 
vast  majority  of  them  into  the  German  or  Austrian  economy  is  inevitable 
and  may  even  prove  desirable.  Meanwhile  they  present  a  picture  of  desti¬ 
tution  and  despair,  of  overcrowded  and  separated  families  and  of  a  serious 
maldistribution  of  ages  and  sexes  which  is  a  daily  challenge  to  the  Christian 
conscience.  The  burden  that  they  constitute  for  the  Churches  in  Germany 
is  indescribable,  and  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  Churches  for  years  to  come  to  see  to  it  that  Churches  in  Germany 
which  have  the  will  to  meet  this  need  shall  not  be  without  means. 

It  is  of  course,  most  earnestly  hoped  that  a  Refugee  Commission  need 
not  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  adminis¬ 
tration.  For  the  moment,  however,  its  continuance  and,  indeed,  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  essential  for  the  most  reliable  and  optimistic  estimates  for  the 
future  suggests  that  this  story  of  a  decade  can  only  be  the  prelude  to  at 
least  another  decade  of  activity  and  endeavour.  During  this  last  year 
the  funds  given  for  this  ministry  have  shown  a  downward  tendency  and 


the  present  —  in  many  ways  inadequate  —  service  cannot  be  maintained, 
unless  that  tendency  be  reversed.  This  situation  constitutes  a  real  challenge 
to  the  Churches  in  the  World  Council. 


Prisoners  of  War 


It  has  happened  more  than  once  during  the  war  that  outsiders  referred 
to  the  Council  as  “the  World  Council  for  Prisoners  of  War”.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  that  in  those  years  the  work  for  the  Prisoners  was  the  most 
visible  expression  of  the  World  Council’s  life. 

The  Ecumenical  Commission  for  the  Chaplaincy  Service  to  Prisoners 
of  War  was  organised  in  1939.  In  order  to  have  the  maximum  freedom 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  belligerent  governments  it  was  constituted 
as  an  independent  body.  But  it  was  in  fact  an  organ  of  the  Council.  Dr. 
Koechlin  became  its  first  President. 

The  main  activities  began  in  the  summer  of  1940  when  the  great  stream 
of  prisoners  of  war  flowed  to  the  camps  in  Germany.  Contacts  were  made 
with  the  “Hilfswerk  fur  Deutsche  Kriegsgefangene  und  Internierte” 
which  was  mainly  organised  to  serve  German  P.O.W.’s,  but  was  able  and 
ready  to  render  assistance  to  the  work  for  prisoners  of  war  in  the  camps 
in  Germany.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  Commission,  Professor  Jaques 
Courvoisier  of  Geneva,  made  four  visits  to  the  camps  in  Germany  from 
1940  onward.  These  visits  helped  the  Commission  to  define  its  policy. 
One  of  the  main  tasks  was  to  negotiate  with  the  authorities  concerning 
the  most  effective  distribution  of  the  available  chaplains  so  that  at  least 
all  larger  camps  should  have  pastoral  service.  In  very  many  cases,  however, 
no  chaplain  could  be  provided  and  laymen  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation.  It  was  profoundly  encouraging  to  find  that  so  many  laymen 
were  willing  and  able  to  discharge  this  responsibility. 

But  the  isolated  struggling  parishes  behind  the  barbed  wire  needed 
help  from  the  outside  in  the  form  of  Bibles,  books,  brochures,  communion 
vessels,  etc.  It  became,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  organise 
a  regular  supply  of  these.  At  this  time  the  American  Bible  Society  came 
to  the  rescue  and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  commission 
received  a  constant  stream  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments  and  Gospels.  It 
was  also  due  to  the  help  of  the  A.B.S.  that  M.  Olivier  Beguin  could  be 
appointed  in  1941  and  that  a  department  for  prisoners  of  war  could  be 
organised.  From  23,000  in  1940  the  number  of  scriptures  sent  annually 
rose  steadily  to  126,000  in  1945.  The  prisoners  needed  also  Christian 
literature  specially  written  for  them.  A  series  of  illustrated  brochures 
was,  therefore,  published  which  were  sent  out  at  the  time  of  the  main 
Christian  festivals  in  very  large  editions.  From  1945  onward  the  Com¬ 
mission  also  issued  a  special  paper  :  “Die  Lagergemeinde”.  In  the  whole 
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period  from  1940  to  1948  there  were  sent  from  Geneva  to  the  camps  in 
various  countries  : 

Bibles . 101,617  Prayer  Books  and  Hymnbooks  168,666 

New  Testaments.  .  .  217,203  Books .  367,093 

Portions .  308,217  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  .  .  3,616,309 

It  should  be  added  that  not  the  least  important  service  rendered  was 

that  through  personal  correspondance.  Especially  during  the  period  when 
the  P.O.W.’s  were  completely  cut  off  from  their  homes  and  their  home- 
churches,  they  appreciated  all  the  more  to  be  in  personal  contact  with 
an  ecumenical  centre. 

In  North  America  the  Commission  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Roswell 
Barnes  who  organised  in  close  collaboration  with  the  War  Prisoners  Aid 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  an  effective  chaplaincy-service  in  the  camps  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada.  The  Swedish  Churches  made  three  chaplains  available  for 
this  work,  namely,  the  pastors  Wenngren,  Almquist  and  Nothacksberger 
who  rendered  invaluable  service.  Here  again  the  prisoners  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Church  followed  them  with  its  ministry  to  a  foreign  country 
and  behind  barbed  wires. 

In  Britain  the  ministry  in  the  camps  was  organised  with  the  help  of  the 
British  Churches  by  the  War  Prisoners’  Aid  under  the  able  leadership  of 
another  Swedish  pastor,  the  Rev.  Birger  Forell.  When  contacts  could  be 
resumed  Prof.  Courvoisier  and  a  number  of  Swiss  and  German  Church 
leaders  visited  the  British  camps,  particularly  the  remarkable  theological 
school  for  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  post-war  period  the  main  field  of  work  of  the  Commission 
became  France  where  Pastor  Blum  of  Switzerland  was  appointed  as  its 
chief  representative.  During  these  last  years  the  Paris  office  has  been  the 
centre  of  help  and  inspiration  for  the  many  congregations  of  prisoners 
of  war  spread  all  over  France. 

The  deterioration  of  the  morale  in  the  camps  which  was  the  result 
of  the  great  uncertainty  concerning  their  future  in  which  the  prisoners  of 
war  were  left,  had  of  course  also  very  serious  repercussions  on  the  spiritual 
ministry  among  them.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Commission,  the  World’s 
Council  Administrative  Committee  issued,  therefore,  at  its  meeting  in  Au¬ 
gust  1946  an  appeal  to  the  governments  concerned  in  which  this  situation 
was  described  and  in  which  it  was  urged  that  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  be  accelerated,  and  that  a  definite  scheme  of  repatriation  be  published. 
This  was  followed  by  several  approaches  by  World  Council  representatives 
to  these  governments. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  visit  by  Dr.  R.  von  Thadden 
to  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Cyrenaica.  This  visit  was 
all  the  more  appreciated  since  it  represented  for  the  prisoners  their  first 
post-war  contact  with  their  own  Church. 

The  Commission  will  soon  be  able  to  cease  its  activities.  One  of  its 
remaining  tasks  is  to  collaborate  in  the  revision  of  those  sections  of  the 
Red  Cross  Convention  which  deal  with  the  spiritual  ministry  to  prisoners 
of  war.  But  it  is  proposed  that  even  when  that  task  is  completed,  the 
Commission  should  be  maintained  on  the  records  as  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions  of  the  World  Council,  so  that  it  may  be  called  on  whenever  needed. 
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It  remains  to  thank  the  many  churches  and  persons  who  have  made 
this  widespread  and  truly  ecumenical  ministry  possible  and  very  parti¬ 
cularly  the  American,  Swedish  and  Swiss  Churches  for  their  generous 
support ;  the  Presidents  of  the  Commission  Dr.  Koechlin  and  Professor 
Courvoisier  (chairman  since  1946),  its  members  and  its  field-workers  for 
for  their  hard  and  fruitful  work  ;  and  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  the  World’s  Committee  of  Y.M.C.A.’s  for 
their  precious  collaboration. 


The  Ecumenical  Institute 


Aim  of  the  Institute 

In  the  struggle  with  totalitarian  ideologies  the  Churches  have  begun 
to  realize  their  own  grave  responsibility  for  the  dechristianization  of  their 
countries  and  have  discovered  again  that  their  evangelistic  task  is  not 
merely  to  bring  men  and  women  into  the  Church,  but  to  make  them  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  in  all  realms  of  life.  They  have  become 
aware  of  the  need  to  reoccupy  the  many  fields  of  thought  and  life  from 
which  they  have  retreated.  But,  as  they  are  confronted  with  the  great 
vacuum  left  by  the  ideologies  and  seek  to  help  the  uprooted  war-generation 
to  find  an  anchor  in  the  Christian  faith,  they  are  gravely  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  leadership.  What  is  therefore  needed,  particularly  in  Europe, 
is  the  training  of  leaders  both  theological  and  lay,  a  training  which  gives 
both  a  strong  foundation  in  Christian  doctrine  and  a  vision  of  the  present 
reality  of  the  worldwide  ecclesia  militans. 

In  May  1945  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expound  these  views  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  latter 
became  so  interested  in  the  project  that  he  offered  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  opening  and  launching  of  an  Ecumenical  Training  Centre.  This 
centre  was  meant  first  of  all  to  serve  the  suffering  Churches  of  Europe  but 
should  as  soon  as  possible  serve  the  Churches  of  the  whole  world. 

In  a  memorandum  adopted  by  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World 
Council,  in  February  1946,  the  task  and  purpose  of  the  Institute  were 
described  in  the  following  way  : 

a)  It  is  founded  on  a  definitely  Christian  basis.  The  Christian  con¬ 
victions  for  which  the  World  Council  of  Churches  stands  are  to  penetrate 
both  the  teaching  and  the  common  life  of  students  and  professors.  It  is 
to  give  its  students  solid  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church. 

b )  It  is  thoroughly  ecumenical,  so  that  among  staff  and  students  all 
Christian  denominations  which  are  members  of  the  World  Council  are 
represented  and  feel  at  home  spiritually. 
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c )  It  is  missionary-minded  and  therefore  is  concerned  with  all  classes 
and  types  of  people,  and  all  tendencies  of  thought  and  life  which  are  rele¬ 
vant  factors  in  the  spiritual  and  social  situation.  It  stands  for  the  evan¬ 
gelisation  of  those  who  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  Christian  Church,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  younger  generation,  and  seeks  to  help  its  students  to  find 
Christian  solutions  to  the  problems  which  they  have  to  face  in  the  various 
professions. 

d)  It  is  a  centre  where  the  new  insights  and  new  life  which  have  come 
to  the  Churches  in  recent  years  are  transmitted  from  one  Church  to  another. 
It  especially  stands  for  the  re-awakening  of  the  Church  through  the  spiritual 
mobilization  of  the  laity. 

e )  It  stands  for  that  international  understanding  between  the  different 
nationalities  and  races  which  is  based  on  a  sense  of  common  membership 
in  the  family  of  God.  This  spirit  is  to  find  expression  in  the  community 
life  in  which  persons  of  all  nations  live  together  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect. 


The  Place 

It  was  felt  that  the  Ecumenical  Institute  should  be  close  enough  to 
Geneva  to  be  able  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  World  Council  centre, 
Malagnou  17,  in  personal  and  study  material ;  yet  far  enough  to  lead  an 
undisturbed  life  of  study  and  fellowship  of  its  own.  After  some  inquiries 
the  most  suitable  place  was  found  to  be  the  Chateau  de  Bossey,  at  a  distance 
of  18  km.  (about  10  miles)  from  Geneva  and  about  2  km.  from  the  lake. 
This  estate  had  been  used  before  the  war  for  several  years  as  an  American 
College  for  women.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  and  offers  rather  exceptional  conditions  of  comfort.  A  former  “mu¬ 
seum”  serves  as  chapel  and  lecture  hall. 

The  first  impression  of  the  newcomer  is  of  the  beauty  of  the  site  :  the 
French  style  terrace  is  planted  on  both  sides  with  a  double  row  of  high 
chestnut  trees.  Green  pastures  slope  down  to  the  lake  and  beyond  one 
can  see  in  clear  weather  the  snowy  peaks  of  Savoy.  In  Summer  the  students 
like  to  desert  the  lecture  hall  and  gather  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  To 
many  of  them,  coming  from  destroyed  areas  where  life  is  hard  and  rough, 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  the  landscape  has  a  healing  effect  and  creates 
mental  relaxation. 

The  Chateau  de  Bossey  has  been  rented  for  five  years,  as  an  immediate 
purchase  without  a  period  of  experimentation  was  not  deemed  wise.  It 
can  accommodate  about  35  people  and  the  staff.  This  was  soon  found 
insufficient  and  another  house  was  rented  for  9  months.  The  possibility 
of  buying  another  estate,  “Petit  Bossey”,  quite  close  to  Grand  Bossey, 
presented  itself  in  the  spring  of  1947,  and  the  Board  came  to  the  conviction 
that  this  was  a  safe  investment,  the  house  and  farm  being  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  It  contained  an  appartment  for  the  Director  and  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  for  twenty  more  students.  Petit  Bossey  thus  became  part  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  in  October  1947. 
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Organisation 


The  Provisional  Committee  has  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  Institute 
to  a  Board  composed  of  men  and  women  of  various  Churches  and  nations 
of  which  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Mackie  is  Chairman  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft 
Secretary.  The  Provisional  Committee  invited  Professor  Kraemer  to  become 
the  Director  of  the  new  Institute.  He  accepted  the  call  but  had  to  stay  in 
Holland  until  January  1948  when  he  took  up  his  new  duties. 

Pasteur  Henri-Louis  Henriod,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  was  appointed  as  warden,  and 
Mlle  S.  de  Dietrich,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  World  Student  Christian 
Federation,  as  permanent  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  Temporary 
appointments  helped  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  absence  of  the  Director 
General.  Thus  Dr.  von  Thadden  (Germany),  Pastor  Hoekendijk  (Holland), 
Pastor  Frykholm  (Sweden)  and  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  (India)  helped  consi¬ 
derably  in  the  leadership  of  courses  in  1946  and  1947.  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Mackie  helped  both  in  the  shaping  of  programmes  and 
by  frequent  visits.  The  standing  rule  of  the  Intitute  is  to  invite  to  each 
course  a  number  of  lecturers  who  come  to  Bossey  for  a  period  which  may 
vary,  according  to  their  possibilities,  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  ; 
this  in  order  to  maintain  the  truly  ecumenical  character  of  the  courses. 

Finances 

The  budget  of  the  Institute  has  been  planned  on  the  following  basis  : 
that  the  Rockefeller  fund  would  cover  the  general  expenses  such  as  rent, 
upkeep,  staff  for  a  period  of  about  eight  years  ;  the  students  would  pay 
for  their  board  only  and  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  could  not  pay.  During  the  two  first  years  many  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  and  the  Institute  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Department 
of  Reconstruction  for  its  generous  help.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Churches 
will  more  and  more  provide  such  scholarships.  And  it  is  most  desirable 
that  part  of  the  general  budget  be  provided  from  general  World  Council 
income.  Moreover,  the  Institute  needs  a  Chapel  where  students  may 
retire  at  any  time  for  private  prayer  and  meditation.  The  library  is  still 
very  inadequate.  An  increase  of  staff  is  also  needed. 


The  Training  Courses 

The  activity  of  the  Institute  has  taken  two  forms  :  Training  Courses 
of  a  duration  of  six  weeks  to  two  and  a  half  months,  and  specialized  Study 
Conferences  of  five  to  ten  days.  We  shall  deal  with  these  separately. 

Eight  Regular  Courses  have  taken  place  from  October  1946  to  July 
1948  :  three  general  courses  for  “laymen”,  three  for  clergymen  and  students 
in  theology,  two  for  youth  leaders. 

In  each  case  the  programme  has  had  three  foci :  The  Bible,  the  world 
to-day,  the  Ecumenical  Church.  And  in  each  case  the  lectures  have  been 
given  by  men  and  women  of  various  confessions  and  nations. 
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At  the  first  course  fifteen  nationalities  were  represented  and  the  total 
number  of  students  was  37. 

The  first  course  will  remain  unique  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  Bossey. 
So  many  of  these  men  and  women  had  gone  through  hard  war  experiences. 
There  were  a  young  Dutch  officer  and  his  wife  who  had  both  spent  three 
years  in  a  Japanese  prisoners’  camp  without  ever  being  able  to  communicate 
with  one  another  ;  a  Czech  who  had  spent  nearly  six  years  in  concentration 
camps  in  Germany  ;  a  French  girl  who  was  at  the  point  of  death  when  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross  rescued  her  from  Ravensbriick ;  a  Norwegiant  girl 
who  had  lost  her  sleep  working  and  traveling  every  night  for  the  Resistance 
Movement.  And  there  were  the  Germans,  coming  from  their  bombed 
cities,  often  unaware  of  what  others  had  gone  through,  suffering  from  an 
all  too  long  mental  isolation. 

During  this  first  Bossey  course  and  most  of  the  following  the  struggle 
to  become  “a  true  community”  has  been  the  hardest  of  all.  But  every 
time  it  has  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  group  to  discover  in  a  quite 
new  way  what  oneness  in  Christ  really  means.  They  have  gone  home  both 
sobered  and  strengthened  in  their  views  of  what  to  be  truly  ecumenical 
implies.  For  many  it  means  standing  against  the  tide  of  ever  rising  nation¬ 
alism,  facing  misunderstanding  and  opposition. 

On  January  15th  1947,  a  second  course  started,  this  time  for  clergymen 
and  theological  students,  with  38  participants  representing  again  15  natio¬ 
nalities.  The  central  theme  was  the  Renewal  of  the  Church.  The  value 
of  such  a  course  lies  not  only  in  the  lectures  but  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
well  known  Christian  leaders  of  the  world  live  under  one  roof  with  the 
students,  sit  down  with  them  for  long  informal  evening  chats,  talk,  laugh 
and  play  with  them.  An  evening  with  Niebuhr  on  World  politics,  with 
Erik  Wolf  on  the  Church  struggle  in  Germany  will  stay  in  the  mind  more 
than  anything  heard  in  the  lecture  hall. 

On  April  22nd,  the  third  course  started,  a  six  weeks  course,  for  Youth 
leaders ;  the  largest  of  all  as  to  numbers  (52  students)  and  nationalities 
(22),  also  the  liveliest  both  in  games  and  discussions. 

The  autumn  course  took  as  its  main  title  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s 
Design”.  The  programme  was  built  in  such  a  way  that  each  week  would 
be  Centered  on  one  main  theme. 

January  1948  marked  a  turning  point  in  Bossey  life  :  Prof.  Kraemer 
took  the  leadership  of  the  Institute.  The  six  week’s  Laymen’s  Course  on 
Evangelism,  January  15th  —  March  1st,  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
the  Institute  had  known.  Several  of  the  students  had  personal  experience 
in  evangelism,  and  thanks  to  this,  group  discussions  proved  very  fruitful. 

After  these  eighteen  months  of  experimentation  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
has  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

a)  The  positive  value  of  the  Courses  lies  in  the  possibility  of  giving 
a  real  training  in  Bible  study  and  ecumenical  problems  and  in  the  depth 
of  fellowship  one  can  attain.  Testimonies  received  show  that  most  former 
Bossey  students  become  militant  forces  in  the  service  of  the  ecumenical 
cause  in  their  home  setting. 

b )  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  recruiting  of  students  really  qualified  for 
this  type  of  short  time  training.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  and  expe- 
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rience.  But  laymen  engaged  in  a  profession  cannot  afford  a  two  or  three 
months  leave  of  absence.  In  the  immediate  post-war  period  when  prisoners 
came  back  and  life  was  still  unsettled,  the  candidates  were  many.  This 
year  their  number  has  decreased  ;  the  Churches  often  send  people  who 
are  either  too  young  or  not  qualified  for  active  leadership  and  the  group 
becomes  too  heterogenous. 

c )  The  Board  of  the  Institute  has,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Training  Courses  should  be  shortened  and  focussed  each  time 
on  a  definite  theme.  In  the  period  running  from  Easter  to  July,  1948, 
three  three-weeks’  Courses  are  to  take  place  :  one  for  youth  leaders,  one 
for  pastors  and  one  for  theological  students,  the  two  last  to  be  centered 
on  the  themes  of  the  Assembly  Study  Commissions.  The  board  believes 
that  a  general  course  should  be  held  only  once  a  year,  during  the  autumn 
term.  A  course  for  Laymen  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Church  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  laymen  in  this  renewal,  is  already  planned  for  October-December 
1948. 


The  Study  Conferences 

It  was  foreseen  from  the  beginning  that  the  Chateau  de  Bossey  might 
be  used  during  the  intermediary  period  between  the  Courses  for  shorter 
meetings  of  various  kinds. 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  here  between  three  types  of  Confe¬ 
rences  : 

Those  for  the  sponsoring  of  which  the  Institute  is  completely  or 
partly  responsible ; 

Those  which  are  carried  by  some  other  Department  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  such  as  :  the  Theological  Conference  on  “The 
Authority  and  Relevance  of  the  Bible”,  called  by  the  Study  Department 
in  January  1947  ;  the  “Conference  of  men  engaged  in  Politics”  called 
by  the  same  Department  in  May  1947,  a  second  Conference  held  in 
May  1947  ;  the  Meeting  of  the  Study  Commissions  in  June  1947  ; 
the  Meeting  of  Leaders  from  the  Latin  Countries  on  Evangelism  in 
August  1947  ;  the  Conference  on  Theological  Seminaries  called  by 
the  Reconstruction  Department,  December  29th,  1947  —  January 
2nd,  1948,  and  the  Refugee  Commission  which  met  a  few  days  later. 

Finally,  the  Institute  lends  its  premises  to  other  organisations,  such 
as  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  the  World’s  Y.M.C.A., 
International  Student  Service,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  for 
their  respective  Committees  or  Conferences.  In  July  1947  the  W.S.C.F. 
called  a  meeting  of  University  Professors.  A  second  meeting  will  take 
place  in  July,  1948,  this  time  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Institute. 

In  April  1947  the  Institute  called  a  Meeting  of  Leaders  of  Laymen's 
Institutes  and  Groups .  It  was  felt  that  a  consultation  was  necessary  with 
those  groups  which  stood  in  their  different  nations  for  the  same  convictions 
as  the  Institute.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of 
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Church  life  in  this  post-war  period  that  so  many  similar  institutions  should 
have  sprung  up  simultaneously  in  different  countries.  They  try  to  answer 
a  common  need,  namely  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  pulpit  and  the  man 
of  the  street,  and  to  show  that  “religion”  has  something  to  do  with  every 
day  life.  If  men  had  dropped  out  of  the  Church,  the  Church  had  to  go 
and  meet  them  where  they  could  be  found,  in  their  many  professions,  in 
the  stockmarket,  the  factory  and  the  Town  Hall.  A  new  form  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  had  to  be  started,  which  would  meet  men  on  the  professional 
level  and  face  with  them  the  responsibilities  and  problems  involved  in  their 
specific  vocation. 

Nearly  all  the  groups  engaged  in  this  type  of  activity  were  represented 
at  the  Bossey  meeting  and  shared  their  experiences.  The  meeting  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ecumenical  Institute  should  be  equipped  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  between  the  various  national  centres  and  to  supply 
them  with  information  and  material ;  that,  therefore,  the  staff  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  should  be  enlarged,  and  a  traveling  secretary  should  be  appointed  who 
would  be  able  to  start  similar  work  in  countries  where  it  did  not  yet  exist. 

The  Provisional  Committee  welcomed  the  suggestion  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1947,  the  General  Secretary  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Study  Department,  the  Reconstruction  Department  and  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  order  to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  who  could 
act  as  liaison  officer  in  this  field  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  three 
Departments.  The  Reconstruction  Department  generously  agreed  to 
carry  the  expense  involved. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  professional  Study  Conferences  had  already  taken 
place.  A  Round  Table  Meeting  of  Christian  Teachers  was  called  in 
August  1947,  and  proved  very  successful.  It  was  a  hard  working  gathering 
where  the  problems  of  the  “confessional”  versus  the  “neutral”  school 
and  those  of  the  responsibilities  in  education  of  Church,  State,  Family 
and  Community,  respectively,  were  discussed.  A  report  has  been  issued 
in  the  three  official  languages  of  the  Conference. 

A  group  of  about  thirty  doctors  representing  many  branches  of  the 
medical  profession  from  nine  countries  met  in  Bossey  in  late  August.  This 
meeting  had  been  called  by  Dr.  Tournier  of  Geneva. 

In  this  case  also  the  first  meeting  was  felt  to  be  only  a  beginning  and  a 
second  Conference  was  planned  for  late  August  1948. 

A  Conference  of  men  and  women  active  in  the  Industrial  world  was 
called  for  Easter  1948. 

A  second  Round  Table  Meeting  of  Leaders  of  Laymen’s  Institutes  and 
Groups  took  place  in  April.  Mornings  were  devoted  to  introductions 
and  discussions  on  the  Biblical  foundations  of  Social  Ethics.  In  the 
afternoon  the  group  reviewed  the  work  done  and  to  be  done  in  the 
various  professions  both  on  the  national  and  the  international  scale. 
A  strong  conviction  emerged  again  as  to  the  need  for  a  well  equipped 
Information  Centre. 

Two  more  “Cahiers  de  Bossey”,  one  containing  the  main  reports  of 
the  national  Centres  for  Laymen’s  work,  and  the  other  giving  some  of 
the  basic  lectures  delivered  at  this  Easter  Conference  are  to  appear  before 

the  summer. 
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Youth 


Since  its  beginnings  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  concerned 
with  youth.  At  the  Stockholm  Conference  of  1925  of  “Life  and  Work” 
a  Youth  Commission  was  formed  and  this  Commission  related  itself 
later  to  the  corresponding  commission  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Friend¬ 
ship  through  the  Churches  in  order  to  form  the  “Ecumenical  Youth  Com¬ 
mission”.  This  Commission  was  one  of  the  four  initiating  organisations 
of  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Amsterdam  (1939)  and 
its  secretary  Mr.  Edwin  Espy  was  the  organising  secretary  of  that  Con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  Espy  had  to  return  to  the  U.S.A.  at  the  end  of  1939  and  the  World 
Council  had  no  secretary  for  youth  work  from  1939  until  1946.  But  the 
inspiration  and  impetus  given  by  the  Amsterdam  Conference  lived  on 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  plans  were  being  made  for  the  post-war 
ecumenical  youth  work.  Through  the  Emergency  Committee  of  Christ¬ 
ian  Organisations  with  its  sections  in  North  America  and  Europe  close 
collaboration  was  also  maintained  between  the  organisations  which  had 
shared  the  responsibility  for  the  Amsterdam  Conference. 

The  1946  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  approved  the  setting 
up  of  a  Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council,  and  the  Rev.  Francis 
House  was  appointed  as  its  secretary.  At  its  first  meeting  the  committee 
of  the  department  defined  its  tasks  in  a  “Statement  of  policy”  which 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  Provisional  Committee.  In  that  state¬ 
ment  the  task  of  the  Department  was  defined  as  follows  : 

a)  to  serve  as  the  centre  of  ecumenical  contact  and  inspiration  for 
the  youth  movements  directly  related  to  the  Churches. 

b)  to  collaborate  with  the  international  Christian  Youth  movements 
and  other  Christian  agencies  with  youth  in  ecumenical  youth  activities. 

Since  the  Rev.  Francis  House  was  asked  to  be  the  executive  of  the 
second  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  (Oslo  1947)  the  first  year 
of  work  of  the  new  department  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  “Oslo”.  Half  of  the  1200  delegates  were  to  come  from 
church  youth  bodies.  And  it  was  no  easy  task  to  mobilise  the  delegates, 
to  finance  their  journies  and  to  bring  them  to  Oslo  at  a  time  of  consider¬ 
able  restrictions  on  travel.  Thanks  to  the  collaboration  of  many  —  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  help  given  by  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education,  to  Church  World  Service  and  the  Rev.  William 
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Keys  —  it  proved  possible  to  gather  a  very  representative  conference. 

‘  ‘Oslo”  had  naturally  not  quite  the  same  quality  of  adventure  and  pioneer¬ 
ing  which  had  characterised  “Amsterdam”,  but  it  had  something  else  : 
a  combination  of  sobriety  concerning  the  realities  of  the  world  situation 
with  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  His  whole  Church 
and  over  the  world. 

At  Oslo  the  church  youth  delegates  gave  strong  and  emphatic  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  desire  for  closer  and  more  permanent  relationships  between 
the  church  youth  movements  and  for  strong  representation  of  young 
people  themselves  in  the  responsible  committees.  At  the  consultative 
conference  at  Lund  attended  by  100  delegates  from  40  countries  a  consti¬ 
tution  for  the  Youth  Department  was,  therefore,  elaborated  which  gave 
adequate  representation  to  youth.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  the 
Department  is  and  remains  a  department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  that  the  question  of  direct  affiliation  to  the  Department  does  not 
arise,  since  the  church  youth  movements  are  related  to  the  Council  through 
the  Churches  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Youth  Department  recognise  the  indebtedness  of  the  Churches 
to  the  older  established  Christian  movements  with  youth  and  has,  therefore, 
established  close  relationship  with  them.  Thus  a  proposal  for  overlapping 
membership  and  common  policy  has  been  accepted  by  the  two  youth 
departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council 
of  Christian  Education.  Again  these  two  bodies  together  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  have  decided  to  begin  a  world  survey  of 
church  youth  work. 

The  collaboration  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  World’s 
Student  Christian  Federation  which  had  made  the  Amsterdam  and  Oslo 
Conferences  possible  is  continued  through  the  consultative  relationship 
which  these  have  to  the  Youth  Department  Committee,  and  through  the 
World  Christian  Youth  Commission  which  hopes  to  hold  its  first  meeting 
in  July  1948,  and  which  is  to  be  the  permanent  organ  of  co-operation 
between  all  international  Christian  bodies  in  the  field  of  youth.  The 
International  Missionary  Council  is  also  represented  on  the  departmental 
committee. 

When  the  Rev.  Francis  House  had  to  take  up  other  duties,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Jean  Fraser.  The  Rev.  William  Keys  was  appointed 
as  secretary  for  the  U.S.A. 

A  close  relationship  between  the  Reconstruction  and  Youth  Depart¬ 
ments  has  been  established.  A  conference  of  European  Leaders  on  youth 
reconstruction  held  at  Presinge  in  October  1947  prepared  a  considerable 
programme  to  increase  spiritual  resources  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
youth  work  in  many  countries.  Aid  for  this  programme  comes  from  many 
countries  outside  Europe,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  “channels  of  mutual 
aid”  are  being  discovered  within  Europe  itself.  The  Rev.  Jan  Mirejovsky 
has  been  appointed  with  the  help  of  the  Reconstruction  Department  to 
carry  out  these  plans.  Since  October  1947  a  News  Sheet  has  been  issued 
in  alternate  months.  This  has  a  circulation  of  about  1,800  and  is  valuable 
as  a  regular  means  of  contact  and  information.  It  has  carried  a  series  of 
Assembly  Studies  based  on  the  work  of  the  Study  Commissions. 
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The  Department  co-operated  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in 
arranging  a  12  weeks’  course  for  Youth  Leaders  in  the  summer  of  1947 
and  a  three  weeks’  course  in  April  1948.  It  is  hoped  that  such  courses 
will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Institute’s  programme. 

Quoting  the  precedent  set  at  previous  ecumenical  meetings,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  for  youth  representation  at  the  first  Assembly  and  an  invitation 
was  given  by  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  for  100  young 
people  to  attend.  The  Committee  accepted  responsibility  for  recruiting 
these  youth  observers  and  arranging  their  programme. 


International  Affairs 


At  the  first  full  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  in  St.  Germain 
in  1939  the  Committee  instructed  the  General  Secretaries,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Study  Department  and  in  co-operation  with  the  World  Alliance, 
to  call  together  a  small  number  of  competent  persons  representing  various 
nations  and  Churches  in  order  to  consider  what  action  is  open  to  the  Chur¬ 
ches  and  to  individual  Christians  with  a  view  to  checking  the  drift  towards 
war  and  to  leading  us  nearer  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  inter¬ 
national  order.  This  conference  met  in  Geneva  in  July  1939.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  prominent  Christian  statesmen  and  issued  a  full  report 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Churches.  During  the  war  the  interchange 
of  thought  on  the  issues  of  the  international  order  continued  in  various 
ways.  The  Commission  on  “Just  and  Durable  Peace”  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  corresponding  commission  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches 
as  well  as  groups  working  quietly  in  the  countries  under  national  socialist 
regimes  contributed  to  the  discussion,  and  the  Study  Department  of  the 
World  Council  sought  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  each  other  and  to 
synthesise  their  findings. 

In  its  first  post-war  meeting  the  Provisional  Committee,  considering 
that  the  World  Council  had  a  responsibility  for  continuous  service  in  this 
field,  decided  that  a  Commission  on  International  affairs  should  be  created 
and  that  early  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  best  method  of 
collaborating  with  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

A  Conference  of  Church  leaders  and  of  Christian  experts  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  was  therefore  called  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  I.M.C. 
and  the  World  Council.  The  conference  met  in  Cambridge  in  August 
1946.  Its  conclusions  were  approved  by  the  officers  of  the  two  parent 
bodies. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Commission  is  to  serve  the  Churches, 
Councils  and  Conferences  which  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  as  a  source  of  stimulus 
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and  knowledge  in  their  approach  to  international  problems,  as  a  medium 
of  common  counsel  and  action,  and  as  their  organ  in  formulating  the 
Christian  mind  on  world  issues,  and  in  bringing  that  mind  effectively  to 
bear  upon  such  issues.  The  specific  aims  of  the  Commission,  defined 
in  its  Charter,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  encourage  the  formation,  in  each  country  and  in  each  Church 
represented  in  the  parent  bodies,  of  commissions  through  which 
the  consciences  of  Christians  may  be  stirred  and  educated  as  to 
their  responsibilities  in  the  world  of  nations. 

2.  To  gather  and  appraise  materials  on  the  relations  of  the  Churches 
to  public  affairs,  including  the  work  of  various  Churches  and 
Church  Councils  in  these  fields  and  to  make  the  best  of  this 
material  available  to  its  constituent  Churches. 

3.  To  study  selected  problems  of  international  justice  and  world 
order,  including  economic  and  social  questions,  and  to  make  the 
results  of  such  study  widely  known  among  all  the  Churches. 

4.  To  assign  specific  responsibilities  and  studies  to  sub-committees  or 
special  groups,  and  to  claim  for  them  the  assistance  of  persons 
especially  expert  in  the  problems  under  consideration. 

5.  To  organize  study  conferences  of  leaders  of  different  Churches 
and  nations. 

6.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  Churches  to  problems  especially  clamant 
upon  the  Christian  conscience  at  any  particular  time  and  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  Christians  may  act  effectively  upon  these  problems, 
in  their  respective  countries  and  internationally. 

7.  To  discover  and  declare  Christian  principles  with  direct  relevance 
to  the  relations  of  nations,  and  to  formulate  the  bearing  of  these 
principles  upon  immediate  issues. 

8.  To  represent  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  in  relations  with  international  bodies  such  as 
the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies. 

9.  To  concert  from  time  to  time  with  other  organizations  holding 
similar  objectives  in  the  advancement  of  particular  ends. 

Following  the  Cambridge  Conference,  offices  of  the  Executive  Chair¬ 
man,  Kenneth  G.  Grubb,  and  of  the  Director,  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  were 
promptly  opened  in  London  and  New  York  respectively.  The  early  work 
of  the  Commission  was  guided  by  British  and  American  “continuation” 
committees  which  had  been  appointed  at  Cambridge.  A  decisive  step 
toward  consolidating  the  preliminary  activities  of  these  committees  was 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the  Executive  Chairman  to  New  York 
in  December,  1946,  for  consultation  with  the  Director.  The  Commission 
was  formally  constituted  on  January  1,  1947  and  proceeded  with  its 
further  organization  and  with  the  work  which  had  been  committed  to  it. 

Organization  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  consists  of  twenty-eight  members  who  were  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  parent  bodies,  to  provide  geographical  representa- 
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tion  and  competence  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Many  of  them  are  laymen. 
While  the  duties  of  the  Commission  members  have  not  been  formally 
defined,  initial  experience  has  suggested  the  following  functions:  (a)  to 
correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  drawing  their  attention 
to  matters  which  call  for  study  or  possible  action  and  advising  them  on 
relevant  data ;  (b )  to  co-operate  with  recognized  Church  agencies  and 
committees  in  their  own  country  in  educating  public  opinion  or  in  making 
representation  to  public  authorities  on  matters  in  the  international  sphere 
that  are  of  concern  to  the  Christian  conscience ;  and  (c )  to  participate 
in  duly  convened  meetings  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  an  Executive  Chairman  and  a  Director,  provision  has 
been  made  for  a  President  and  three  Vice  Presidents.  The  office  of  President 
has  not  been  filled.  Vice  Presidents  are:  John  Foster  Dulles,  United 
States  ;  C.  L.  Hsia,  China ;  and  Eivind  Berggrav,  Norway.  A  temporary 
Executive  Committee  met  on  two  occasions  in  1947  —  at  Buck  Hill  Falls, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  April  and  at  Geneva,  in  June.  A  first  draft  of  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  prepared  by  the  Executive  Chairman  and  amended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  April,  but  no  further  formal  action  has  been  taken. 
All  Commission  appointments  are  terminable  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
programme  as  now  projected  will  there  be  subject  to  review. 

Contacts  with  International  Authorities 

Contact  with  the  United  Nations  and  its  organ  is  maintained  in  two 
ways.  The  Commission  is  officially  registered  with  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information  at  its  New  York  headquarters  ;  by  this 
provision  it  regularly  receives  all  unrestricted  documents,  and  is  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  an  observer  at  all  open  meetings.  The  documents 
are  catalogued  and  filed  daily  with  a  view  to  communicating  any  items  of 
importance  to  appropriate  church  leaders  or  agencies.  A  staff  member  of 
the  C.C.I.A.  attends  most  of  the  United  Nations  meetings,  where  matters 
of  concern  to  the  Churches  are  under  discussion.  Moreover,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  holds  consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Category  B),  as  provided  under  Article  71  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  is  represented  by  an  officially  accredited  consultant.  This  offers  a 
channel  for  bringing  to  the  Council  and  its  commissions  any  views  which 
the  Churches’  Commission  itself  may  desire  to  submit,  or  which  Churches 
request  it  to  transmit. 

Contact  is  further  maintained  with  related  and  specialized  agencies. 
Through  arrangements  at  the  London  office,  the  Commission  has  been 
represented  by  an  observer  at  the  Paris  and  Mexico  City  Conferences  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and 
has  maintained  continuing  contact  with  the  work  of  this  agency.  While 
such  informal,  friendly  relations  have  proved  helpful,  there  are  strong 
arguments  favouring  a  more  formal  relationship  in  accordance  with  arran¬ 
gements  which  UNESCO  has  set  up.  Through  unofficial  relationships 
at  London  and  Montreal,  the  Churches’  Commission  has  also  followed 
the  activities  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 
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National  or  Local  Commissions 

It  was  recognized  at  Cambridge  that  the  strength  of  international 
Christian  action  in  international  affairs  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  and  activity  of  the  Churches  in  their  national  settings.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  first  aim  of  its  Charter,  the  Commission  has  sought  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  national  commissions  through  which  the 
conscience  of  Christians  may  be  stirred  and  educated  as  to  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  world  of  nations.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
International  Missionary  Council  supplied  a  list  of  addresses  including 
existing  ecumenical  committees,  Christian  councils,  correspondents,  and 
the  like.  Circular  letters  and  inquiry  forms  were  sent  to  these,  inviting 
their  advice  on  the  best  means  of  establishing  contacts  within  their  particular 
countries. 

Nine  national  commissions  concerned  with  international  affairs  are 
now  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  one  has  been  authorised  but  not  yet 
established.  In  sixteen  countries,  correspondents  have  been  appointed, 
either  provisionally  or  by  official  Church  bodies,  to  serve  as  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  international  Commission.  In  a  few  countries  two  corres¬ 
pondents  have  been  named  to  care  for  the  local  church  and  missionary 
interests.  Where  commissions  have  not  yet  been  set  up  and  correspondents 
not  yet  named,  church  leaders  including  members  of  the  C.C.I.A.  have 
been  temporarily  designated  to  receive  communications  and  to  refer  them 
for  study  and  action  to  the  proper  agencies  of  the  Churches.  While  the 
results  thus  far  achieved  by  letters  are  encouraging,  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  need  to  strengthen  and  extend  these  contacts  through  personal 
visits. 

Information  to  the  Churches 

Utilizing  the  points  of  contact  thus  provided,  the  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  sought  to  keep  its  constituency  informed  about  its  activities. 
They  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Churches  certain  issues  with 
which  Christians  were  apparently  concerned  or  on  which  judgment  could 
helpfully  be  expressed.  Memoranda  on  United  Nations  activities  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  on  the  general  work  of  UNESCO  have  been 
distributed.  Information  has  been  sent  out  covering  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  of  other  organs.  A  few  statements 
by  national  church  commissions  have  been  circulated. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  process  of  writing  an  Inter¬ 
national  Bill  of  Human  Rights.  Drafts  of  the  first  working  papers  for  a 
Declaration  and  Convention,  prepared  by  a  United  Nations  drafting 
committee,  were  widely  distributed  and  critical  reactions  solicited.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  draft  Declaration  and  Covenant  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in  December,  1947,  were  for¬ 
warded  to  church  leaders  in  over  forty  countries  with  a  request  for  appraisal. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  only  a  meagre  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  effort  to  keep  the  Churches  informed  about  international  develop¬ 
ments.  While  the  contacts  with  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies 
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make  available  relatively  full  information,  the  resources  of  the  Commission 
have  been  inadequate  for  necessary  analysis  and  distribution. 

Representation  to  International  Authorities 

By  its  Charter,  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  is  authorized  to 
represent  its  constituency  before  international  bodies  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  related  agencies.  The  contacts  which  the  Commission  main¬ 
tains  with  the  United  Nations,  particularly  by  virtue  of  its  consultative 
status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  open  the  way  for  a  ready 
transmission  of  Christian  views.  In  a  few  instances,  the  officers  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  statements  which  were 
formally  adopted  by  national  church  bodies  or  by  their  officially  constituted 
departments.  Since  the  Commission  is  known  to  represent  many  churches 
throughout  the  world,  such  transmission  has  been  possible  in  behalf  of 
a  single  church  group  without  implicating  others  or  the  parent  bodies. 

In  only  one  field  —  human  rights  and,  more  particularly,  religious 
freedom  —  has  there  been  sufficient  evidence  of  a  common  mind  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  speak  directly  in  behalf  of  the  churches.  Here  it  drew 
upon  statements  of  the  Oxford  and  Madras  Conferences,  current  actions 
by  officially  constituted  groups  of  the  World  Council  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  and  the  replies  received  from  critical  study  of  the 
draft  Declaration  and  Convention  on  Human  Rights.  As  a  result  of  this 
representation,  numerous  changes  were  brought  about  at  the  next  stage 
of  drafting ;  the  United  Nations  proposals  for  provisions  to  safeguard 
religious  freedom  and  related  human  rights  as  provisionally  accepted  in 
the  Geneva  drafts  of  the  Declaration  and  Covenant  conform  closely  to 
the  position  taken  by  representatives  of  the  Churches.  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  the  Executive  Chairman  and  the  Director  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  urging  prompt  action  on  a 
convention  to  outlaw  genocide. 

On  many  other  subjects  where  an  expression  of  Christian  opinion 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  take 
a  stand,  primarily  because  (1)  the  Churches  have  not  formulated  the 
general  principles  to  express  a  Christian  mind  on  these  subjects  ;  and  (2) 
the  speed  with  which  action  was  required  could  not  be  matched  by  the 
present  facilities  for  communication  with  Churches  all  over  the  world. 
However,  by  processes  of  informal  consultation  and  clearly  without  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  Commission  or  its  constituency,  officers  of  the  Commission 
have  conferred  with  officials  of  the  United  Nations  and  related  bodies  on 
numerous  matters  in  which  the  Churches  are  vitally  interested. 


Action  by  Separate  Church  Groups 

As  occasion  demanded,  the  Churches  in  various  countries  have  taken 
independent  action  on  problems  of  international  relations  or  have  commu¬ 
nicated  directly  with  their  own  governments.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
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Churches’  Commission  on  International  Affairs  has  brought  problems  with 
relevant  information  to  the  attention  of  various  agencies  of  the  Churches 
or  their  national  councils,  and  constructive  steps  have  followed.  A  limited 
number  of  issues  are  here  cited  to  illustrate  this  type  of  procedure  :  (1)  revi¬ 
sion  of  original  Trusteeship  Agreements  to  include  more  adequate  safeguards 
for  religious  liberty  and  missionary  freedom ;  (2)  provisions  for  human 
rights  with  special  reference  to  religious  freedom  in  treaties  with  the  Axis 
satellite  powers  ;  (3)  consideration  of  the  Palestine  problem,  to  make 
available  important  information  and  to  stress  especially  the  historical  and 
contemporary  interests  of  the  Christian  community ;  (4)  investigation  of 
the  refugee  problem  with  a  view  to  possible  representation  by  the  C.C.I.A. 
when  the  basic  information  had  been  compiled  by  the  Ecumenical  Refugee 
Commission  ;  (5)  provisions  for  religious  freedom  in  the  Italian  constitution 
and  the  import  of  these  in  face  of  restrictive  articles  in  the  Lateran  Pacts  ; 
(6)  the  alleged  treatment  of  natives  in  S.  W.  Africa  ;  (7)  violations  of  religious 
freedom  in  Spain ;  (8)  protection  of  German  missionary  property  and  the 
status  of  German  missionaries  ;  (9)  general  problems  of  the  peace  settlement 
with  Germany,  with  special  reference  to  human  rights. 

International  issues  will  continue  to  arise  in  which  Christians  in  one  or 
another  country  have  particular  interest  or  peculiar  competence.  Moreover, 
many  problems  will  appear  on  which  a  common  world  Christian  mind 
cannot  be  reached  or  reached  rapidly  enough.  While  international  Christian 
action  must  be  sought  wherever  imperative  and  feasible,  the  procedure 
through  separate  church  agencies  or  national  churches  will  obviously 
play  an  important  part. 


Study  Programme 

The  Commission  on  International  Affairs  has  been  made  responsible 
for  special  studies  on  international  issues  in  preparation  for  the  Amsterdam 
meeting  and,  in  that  connection,  has  served  as  Commission  IV  of  the  study 
programme.  This  assignment  has  involved  considerable  time  and  effort, 
as  well  as  correspondence  and  travel.  Little  opportunity  has  been  at  hand 
for  additional  investigations.  However,  the  Commission  has  under  advise¬ 
ment  various  studies,  among  which  those  projected  in  cooperation  with 
the  Younger  Churches  of  the  Far  East  hold  a  prominent  place. 


The  Ec  umenical  Press  Service 


The  impulse  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service 
(formerly  known  as  International  Christian  Press  and  Information  Service) 
was  given  by  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work  and  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches  when 
they  decided  in  1933  to  set  up  a  press  service  which  would  report  concerning 
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the  life  and  work  of  the  world-wide  Christian  community.  There  came 
immediately  into  this  co-operation  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  and  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Later  on  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  entered  into  this  fellowship,  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  took  the  place  occupied  in  the  beginning  by  the  Council 
for  Life  and  Work.  The  International  Missionary  Council  has  merged 
into  EPS  its  former  news  notes.  Recently  the  World’s  Sunday  School 
Association  (now  the  World  Council  for  Christian  Education)  and  the 
United  Bible  Societies  joined  in  the  enterprise,  so  that  at  present  EPS  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  seven  ecumenical  bodies,  the  broadest  base 
undergirding  any  such  enterprise. 

To  direct  this  work  there  has  been  an  Editorial  Committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  international  Christian  organizations  located  at 
Geneva,  whose  nationalities  have  included  American,  Dutch,  German, 
British,  French,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Swiss.  But  while  the  inter-organisa¬ 
tional  character  of  the  Service  has  been  fully  maintained,  its  relations  with 
the  World  Council  have  also  been  strengthened.  The  Council  bears  the 
largest  share  of  the  financial  responsibility  and  the  Director,  Mr.  de  Wey- 
marn,  has  been  given  the  status  of  a  member  of  the  World  Council  Staff. 

Throughout  the  period  the  Service  has  appeared  in  weekly  editions  in 
French,  German  and  English.  The  set  of  volumes  of  these  ten  years  cons¬ 
titute  a  precious  record  of  Church  history  during  these  critical  years.  For 
the  E.P.S.  the  war  meant  of  course  in  the  first  place  a  problem  of  communi¬ 
cations.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  most  countries  of  Europe  would  be  out 
of  reach  “for  the  duration”.  But  soon  openings  were  found.  The  E.P.S. 
travelled  around  Europe  in  diplomatic  pouches  or  in  the  form  of  microfilms 
hidden  in  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  even  if  few  copies  would  reach  each 
country  the  news  of  the  World  Church  would  travel  from  mouth  to  mouth 
or  be  reprinted  in  clandestine  press.  There  have  been  issues  of  Christian 
clandestine  papers  which  consisted  very  largely  of  E.P.S.  news  and  docu¬ 
ments.  Thus  the  Service  could  perform  that  indispensable  task  of  keeping 
the  Churches  in  living  touch  with  each  other.  The  full  significance  of  this 
information  work  became  clear  only  after  the  war.  A  Chinese  Christian 
leader  who  attended  the  first  post-war  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
in  Geneva  in  1946  reported  that  during  the  war  the  E.P.S.  had  been  “the 
only  open  window  toward  the  world”.  The  history  of  the  Church  struggle 
in  Holland  underlines  the  importance  which  the  E.P.S.  had  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Dutch  Churches  since  it  enabled  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  deve¬ 
lopments  in  the  Churches  of  all  countries. 

The  Ecumenical  Press  Service  has  never  had  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  news-items  are  reprinted  in  so  many 
periodicals  and  papers.  The  more  successful  the  Service  is  in  getting  its 
items  used,  the  less  reason  for  the  readers  of  the  religious  press  to  take 
individual  subscriptions.  This  is  inevitable.  For  the  E.P.S.  is  not  a  commer¬ 
cial  undertaking  and  must  make  it  its  main  purpose  to  bring  ecumenical 
news  to  as  many  readers  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  There  are,  however, 
subscribers  in  77  countries.  A  number  of  national  press-services  or  weeklies 
reproduce  practically  the  whole  content  of  E.P.S.  for  their  readers.  Among 
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these  are  publications  in  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Very  consid¬ 
erable  interest  in  the  Service  has  been  shown  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Press  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  leaders  generally.  In  a  number  of 
ecumenically  minded  parishes  belonging  to  member  Churches  of  the  World 
Council  the  service  is  used  for  weekly  talks  just  before  or  after  the  Sunday 
service.  Radio  commentators  in  Britain,  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  are 
also  making  regular  use  of  its  information. 

The  sources  of  information  which  the  service  uses  are  varied.  It  draws 
on  the  news  which  comes  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  World  Council, 
on  the  500  papers  which  it  receives  every  month  and  on  correspondance 
from  many  countries.  The  very  small  staff  finds  it  however  increasingly 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  material  which  is  thus  assembled.  And 
both  staff  and  committee  realise  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  service,  very  particularly  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  trans¬ 
mission  and  the  relations  with  the  secular  press. 


Ft  nance 


At  the  request  of  “Life  and  Work”  the  Provisional  Committee  accepted 
in  1938  the  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  the  Life  and  Work  activities. 
This  implied  fortunately  that  the  reserve  fund  which,  thanks  to  the  wise 
handling  of  funds  had  been  constituted  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford  Conference, 
became  an  asset  of  the  Provisional  Committee.  The  existence  of  this 
fund  has  saved  the  situation  more  than  once  during  the  war  years. 

The  general  budget  (including  the  Study  Department,  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment,  Refugee-work,  General  Secretariat,  Conferences,  etc.)  adopted  for 
1939  was  of  Sw.  Fr.  132,000.  At  that  time  15  countries  were  on  the  list  of 
contributing  Churches.  But  this  budget  could  not  be  maintained.  In  1940 
only  5  countries  could  contribute  and  the  expense  was  cut  to  Sw.  Fr.  102,000. 
It  went  down  further  to  90,000  in  1943.  But  this  was  the  lowest  ebb.  Just 
at  the  time  when  there  was  danger  that  further  cutting  would  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  the  movement  the  number  of  contributing  countries 
began  to  rise  again.  It  need  not  be  emphasised  that  the  Churches  in  several 
of  these  countries  had  to  make  a  very  real  sacrifice  to  send  this  money. 

1  n  this  period  also  funds  began  to  flow  in  larger  measure  for  the  activities 
among  prisoners  of  war  and  for  refugees,  which  had  special  budgets  of 
their  own.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  refugee  service  had  a  budget 
of  half  a  million  francs,  the  Prisoners  of  War  Deparment  received  some 
Sw.  Fr.  150,000  per  year,  while  the  Council  had  also  to  administer  funds 
sent  by  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Bible  distribution  in  Europe  amoun¬ 
ting  to  about  Sw.  Fr.  200,000  annually. 

While  a  number  of  countries  have  helped  to  the  limit  of  their  ability 
theie  are  four  which  should  be  mentioned  especially,  because  they  have 
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borne  the  main  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  Council’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  crisis.  Those  are,  the  U.S.A.,  Britain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
We  owe  it  to  the  Churches  of  these  countries  that  the  World  Council 
structure  has  not  broken  down  during  the  war-years,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  Council  has  been  allowed  to  develop  its  ministry  to  the  needy. 

The  year  1945  proved  a  turning  point.  The  income  for  the  general 
budget  went  up  to  Sw.  Fr  164,000.  In  view  of  the  increase  of  staff,  the 
adding  of  new  departments  and  the  new  opportunities  for  conference  and 
travel  the  general  budget  for  1946  was  increased  to  Sw.  Fr  304,000  (1947 : 
Fr  375,000  ;  1948  :  Fr  465,000).  And  a  special  Assembly-Budget  was 
approved  amounting  to  Sw.  Fr  440,000  ($  110,000). 

It  had  been  hoped  that  soon  after  the  war  the  great  majority  of  the 
Churches  which  had  accepted  membership  in  the  Council  would  be  able 
to  share  in  the  financial  responsibility  for  its  work.  But  this  hope  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  There  has  been  neither  the  economic  recovery  of  the  war 
devastated  countries  nor  the  loosening  of  foreign  exchange  restrictions 
which  it  had  been  hoped  would  develop  progressively  in  the  first  few  post¬ 
war  years.  As  a  result,  in  1947  only  ten  of  the  40  countries  in  which  there 
are  member  Churches  were  able  to  contribute.  The  result  is  that  the  Chur¬ 
ches  of  a  few  countries,  very  particularly  of  the  U.S.A.,  have  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  total  burden.  It  is  a  reason  for  deep  gratitude 
that  they  have  accepted  this  responsibility.  Part  of  the  American  contri¬ 
bution  is  recorded  as  payment  “on  behalf  of  Churches  unable  to  bear 
their  full  share”  in  the  World  Council  budget.  This  method  of  payment 
reminds  the  Council  and  the  Churches  concerned  of  the  abnormal  character 
of  the  present  situation  and  should  stimulate  endeavours  to  achieve  tho 
earliest  possible  return  to  a  more  general  participation  in  the  financing 
of  the  common  work. 

In  view  of  the  very  considerable  financial  responsibility  of  the  Council 
it  was  decided  in  1944  to  form  an  Auxiliary  Association  as  the  body  which 
during  the  period  of  the  Council’s  “provisional”  existence  would  bear 
the  legal  responsibility  for  all  funds  entrusted  to  the  Council  and  hold 
the  title  to  World  Council  property.  This  Association  is  composed  of 
Provisional  Committee  members  and  some  staff*  members  who  reside  in 
Switzerland. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  1947  when  a  Finance  and  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  was  created  in  which  all  financial  operations  of  the  Council  and  its 
departments  were  concentrated  under  the  expert  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Northam. 

Special  gratitude  is  due  to  M.  Charles  Guillon,  President  of  the  Finance 
Committee  until  1946  and  to  M.  Georges  Lombard  who  succeeded  him 
in  that  year.  M.  Marc  Sauter,  who  was  treasurer  in  the  difficult  period  of 
transition  from  the  war  to  the  post-war  period,  has  rendered  most  valuable 
service.  Dr.  Henry  Leiper  in  New  York  has  raised  more  funds  for  the 
World  Council  than  anyone  else  and  saved  the  situation  at  many  critical 
moments.  Miss  Anahide  Nercessian,  who  has  served  “Life  and  Work” 
and  the  World  Council  since  1927,  has  faithfully  kept  the  complicated 
records  and  found  her  way  through  the  difficulties  of  international  finance. 
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Year 

General  budget 
income 

in  Swiss  Francs 

Total  income 
for  all  ope¬ 
rations 

Remarks 

1939 

111,690 

340,421 

The  second  column  includes  the  income  for 
the  first  World  Conference  of  Christian 
Youth  (Amsterdam). 

1940 

102,185 

157,267 

The  second  column  includes  funds  for 
refugees  and  (for  the  first  time)  for  prisoners 
of  war. 

1941 

92,243 

358,465 

The  general  budget-income  reflects  the 
impact  of  the  war.  But  larger  amounts  are 
contributed  by  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  Bible  distribution. 

1942 

101,639 

338,062 

Considerable  funds  are  contributed  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  Churches 
for  refugee  work. 

1943 

100,233 

838,111 

The  American  Churches  increase  consider¬ 
ably  their  gifts  for  refugees,  prisoners  of  war 
and  Bible  distribution. 

1944 

104,200 

1,068,906 

The  increase  is  again  due  to  gifts  from 
America. 

1945 

146,416 

3,511,880 

Beginning  of  the  Reconstruction  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  receives  directly  considerable 
contributions.  Prisoners  of  war  work  at 
climax. 

1946 

311,782 

12,290,966 

Very  considerable  increase  of  contributions 
for  reconstruction.  Large  receipts  for  ECLOF. 
Provisional  Committee  meets.  Increase  of 
the  staff.  Youth  Department  organised. 
Ecumenical  Institute  opened.  New  Head¬ 
quarters  Buildings. 

1947 

368,050 

14,830,000 

Preparation  for  the  first  Assembly.  World 

Conference  of  Christian  Youth.  Provisional 
Committee  meets  in  U.S.A.  Extra  building 
(Petit  Bossey)  bought  for  Ecumenical  Insti¬ 
tute.  Reconstruction  income  high  for  first 
half  year  (including  income  guaranteed  in 
1946  but  only  recorded  in  1947)  but  much 
reduced  towards  end  of  year. 


General  Remarks 

i  he  above  table  does  not  include  the  income  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  “American  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  for  its 
work  in  the  U.S.A.  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of  the  Commission  of  the 
C  hurches  on  International  Affairs  which  had  separate  budgets. 

the  “General  Budget”  includes  the  following  main  items:  General 
Secretariat,  Study  Department,  Youth  Department,  Ecumenical  Press 
Service,  Library,  Publications,  Meetings. 
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American  Office 


The  proposal  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  for  the  founding  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  met  with  warm  response  in  America.  One  immediate 
result  was  the  formation  by  the  American  sections  of  “Stockholm”  and 
“Lausanne”  of  a  Joint  Executive  Committee,  with  responsibilities  for 
co-operation  with  “Geneva”  and  “Oxford”.  The  Joint  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  also  acted  for  the  Federal  Council  in  place  of  its  former  department 
of  Relations  with  Churches  Abroad.  For  seven  years  the  latter  had  been 
identical  in  personnel  with  the  American  section  of  “Life  and  Work”. 
The  American  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee  were  all  members 
of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  and  Dr.  Henry  Leiper  served  both  groups 
as  executive  secretary. 

The  main  task  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  with  respect  to  World 
Council  concerns  was  educational  and  not  administrative.  But  it  did 
accept  responsibility  for  arranging  American  participation  at  Utrecht  in 
1938.  Its  electoral  conference  in  Washington  acted  for  the  American 
Churches  in  providing  the  American  deputation  to  Utrecht.  And 
Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  World  Council.  The  secretary  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee 
was  elected  as  a  general  secretary  of  the  Provisional  Committee.  Thus 
a  close  relationship  with  the  growing  international  structure  was  achieved 
and  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  decade. 

When  a  considerable  number  of  Churches  had  joined  the  World 
Council,  it  was  decided  to  transform  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  into 
the  American  Committee  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  on  which 
the  28  American  member  Churches  had  official  representation  and  which 
is  chaired  by  Dr.  Douglas  Horton.  Close  co-operation  was  maintained 
with  the  Canadian  Churches.  This  became  manifest  in  the  North  American 
Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  Toronto  in  1941  with  200  delegates  from 
35  Churches  in  North,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  American  Office  has  developed  a  widespread  programme  of  ecu¬ 
menical  education.  One  aspect  of  this  is  its  youth  work.  Another,  the 
support  it  gives  to  the  Interseminary  movement  in  the  theological  colleges, 
which  published  the  notable  “Interseminary  Series”  on  themes  related  to 
the  Amsterdam  Assembly.  And  Dr.  Leiper  has  been  indefatigable  in  pre- 
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senting  the  story  of  the  World  Council  to  assemblies,  conferences  and 
church  meetings,  as  well  as  through  the  printed  page. 

A  very  important  service  rendered  by  the  American  Committee  has 
been  the  publishing  of  “Christendom”,  which  has  during  these  ten  years 
been  the  outstanding  review  wholly  devoted  to  ecumenical  questions  and 
which  has  grateful  readers  in  many  countries. 

During  the  war  the  American  Office  kept  in  touch  with  many  Churches 
which  could  not  be  reached  from  Geneva.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  it  was  decided  to  send  the  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Hume  to  Europe  so  as 
to  renew  contacts  between  the  American  and  European  Churches  and 
to  prepare  for  the  time  of  spiritual  and  material  reconstruction.  On  the 
flight  to  Sweden  his  plane  was  shot  down.  Thus  this  devoted  young  Amer¬ 
ican  of  whom  so  much  was  expected  gave  his  life  for  the  ecumenical 
cause. 

The  New  York  Office,  in  which  Dr.  Leiper  is  ably  supported  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Kent  Browne,  has  been  responsible  for  the  arranging  of  numerous 
deputations  from  the  U.S.A.  to  other  countries,  notably  to  Germany, 
Japan  and  Italy  as  well  as  deputations  within  the  U.S.A.  It  has  also  served 
as  the  channel  of  communication  for  several  World  Council  departments. 
Thus  it  created  the  American  advisory  committee  of  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment,  issued  an  American  edition  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service,  provided 
American  co-operation  in  the  service  to  refugees  and  to  prisoners  of  war 
and,  last  but  not  least,  played  an  important  role  in  the  setting  up  of  Church 
World  Service. 

During  the  whole  period  from  1937  to  1948  the  New  York  Office  has 
carried  a  very  heavy  financial  burden.  The  number  of  countries  which 
could  support  the  Council  became  smaller  and  smaller.  And  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  chiefly  due  to  the  consecration  of  those  who  raised  the  funds  for  the 
Council  in  America  that  the  Council  has  been  able  to  continue  at  all  in 
these  critical  years.  The  “Friends  of  the  World  Council”  which  is  the 
legally  incorporated  body  to  receive,  hold  and  dispense  funds  given  for 
the  World  Council’s  work  (and  which  also  received  and  transmitted  the 
million  dollar  gift  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  for  the  Reconstruction- 
work)  have  proved  to  be  true  friends  in  need. 


London 


At  Utrecht  in  May  1938  Dr.  William  Paton,  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council,  was  appointed  one  of  the  General  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
with  headquarters  in  London.  Thus  a  link  was  provided,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  between  the  World  Council  and  the  British  Churches 
through  many  inter-Church  activities  carried  on  by  Dr.  Paton. 
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The  main  activities  included  the  liaison  work  between  the  World 
Council  and  the  International  Missionary  Council ;  the  distribution  of 
information  received  from  the  Geneva  office  about  conditions  in  the 
European  Churches  ;  the  initiating  of  an  ecumenical  ministry  for  refugees  ; 
the  setting  up  of  joint  welfare  committees  for  prisoners  of  war  and  for 
internees  (in  which  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  represen¬ 
tatives  took  part,  together  with  government  officials)  ;  correspondence 
with  American  leaders  on  the  thorny  question  of  relaxation  of  the  British 
blockade  ;  the  setting  up  of  what  was  known  informally  as  the  “Peace 
Aims  Group”,  in  which  churchmen  and  lay  men  and  women  discussed 
the  possible  influence  of  Christian  thinking  upon  the  ultimate  peace 
settlement ;  and  the  holding  of  two  conferences  of  British  church  leaders 
on  the  subject  of  raising  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  European  church 
life  after  the  war,  out  of  which  grew  the  present  Committee  for  Christian 
Reconstruction  in  Europe. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Paton  in  1943,  Dr.  A.  C.  Craig  was  asked  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  World  Council  London  office. 
In  November  1944  a  meeting  of  the  available  members  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  with  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  in  London  suggested  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins  as  an  Assistant  General  Secretary  with 
an  office  in  London.  A  request  from  “Faith  and  Order”  that  he  should 
give  part  of  his  time  to  “Faith  and  Order”  activities  was  warmly  approved. 
Mr.  Tomkins  had  been  from  1933  to  1940  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Student 
Christian  Movement,  and  had  participated  actively  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  He  had  been  leader  of  the  youth  group  at  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1937.  He  began  his  activities  in  the 
London  office  in  February  1945,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Sigrid  Morden, 
who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  Dr.  William  Paton,  and  whose  experience 
and  ability  were  invaluable  both  for  the  founding  and  for  the  continuing 
of  the  London  office.  The  existence  of  a  special  fund  raised  by  Dr.  Paton 
proved  a  great  help  at  this  stage. 

Principal  responsibilities  of  the  London  office  for  the  last  three  years 
have  had  two  aspects  : 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  office,  which  happens  to  be  situated  in  Britain, 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  conducting  aspects  of  the  total  policy 
of  the  World  Council  which,  for  various  reasons,  are  more  conveniently 
conducted  from  London  than  from  Geneva.  These  activities  have  included  : 

The  normal  routine  of  correspondance  with  member  Churches,  primar¬ 
ily  but  not  exclusively  those  in  Great  Britain  itself,  and  dealing  with 
personal  interviews,  publicity,  enquiries  and  so  forth. 

A  special  responsibility  for  contact  with  the  Orthodox  Churches, 
which  came  to  a  focus  when  Mr.  Tomkins  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
delegation  which  visited  the  Churches  of  Greece  and  the  Near  East  in 
February  1947. 

Special  responsibilities  with  regard  to  World  Council  policy  in  Ger¬ 
many,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  British  Zone. 

Participation  in  the  general  Study  policy  of  the  World  Council,  espec¬ 
ially  in  that  Mr.  Tomkins  was  secretary  of  the  preparatory  Commission 
which  produced  Assembly  Volume  I. 
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In  the  second  place  the  London  office  has  maintained  relationships 
with  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  in  Britain.  Here  the 
situation  was  obviously  open  for  experiment,  since,  as  in  many  other 
areas,  the  relationship  between  the  World  Council  and  the  national 
Councils  of  Churches  had  slowly  to  be  worked  out.  It  so  happened  that  in 
Britain  the  British  Council  of  Churches  had  been  founded  only  in  1942, 
with  Dr.  Craig  as  its  first  General  Secretary.  Mr.  Tomkins  had  not  long 
been  at  work  in  the  London  office  when  Dr.  Craig’s  resignation  was 
announced.  For  over  twelve  months  the  British  Council  of  Churches 
was  without  a  General  Secretary  and  this  inevitably  meant  that  the  London 
office  of  the  World  Council  found  itself  undertaking  responsibilities  in 
the  British  field  which  would  probably  have  been  discharged  by  the  British 
Council  had  it  had  its  full  complement  of  staff*. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Say  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  in  October  1947,  the  London  office  of  the 
World  Council  and  the  office  of  the  British  Council  have  begun  a  new 
phase  of  close  co-operation,  which  will  be  immensely  strenghthened  by 
the  acquisition  during  1948  of  premises  in  which  both  offices  are  to  be 
situated,  together  with  those  of  Christian  Reconstruction  in  Europe,  the 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  the  Ecumenical 
Refugee  Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Religious  Liberty.  The 
Assistant  General  Secretary  has  been  able  to  represent  the  World  Council 
directly  on  such  important  ecumenical  bodies  as  those  just  named,  and 
also  maintained  contacts  with  the  Church  of  England  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


Geneva  Headquarters 


When  the  war  broke  out  the  Geneva  Headquarters  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  had  a  very  small  staff  and  the  number  was  still  further  reduced 
in  1940,  so  that  at  that  time  there  were  only  five  secretaries  and  the  whole 
employed  staff  consisted  of  nine  persons.  It  seemed  as  if  the  small  house 
at  the  Avenue  de  Champel  would  prove  too  large  and  too  expensive. 
But  as  soon  as  the  work  for  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war  began  to  develop 
the  situation  changed.  New  staff  members  were  added  for  these  activities, 
and  before  long  all  other  available  space  was  taken  up  by  the  Bibles  and 
books  collected  which  had  to  be  transmitted  to  the  camps.  The  Swiss 
Churches  helped  generously  with  a  special  contribution  towards  the  rent 
of  the  house. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  staff  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  building  had  become  quite  inadequate.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
look  for  new  headquarters.  A  suitable  site  was  found  at  the  Route  de 
Malagnou  where  a  main  house  and  a  gatehouse  could  be  transformed  in 
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such  a  way  that  they  provided  25  rooms.  In  order  to  raise  the  funds 
required  for  the  acquisition  and  rebuilding  it  proved  necessary  to  accept 
a  considerable  mortgage.  But  within  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  house 
sufficient  special  contributions  had  come  in  —  especially  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Churches  —  to  pay  off  this  mortgage.  A  special  gift  was  also  received 
from  the  William  Adams  Brown  fund  to  furnish  the  main  meeting  room. 

Very  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  it  became  again 
necessary  to  find  more  space.  The  growth  of  the  Reconstruction  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  which  had  established  its  main 
office  in  our  buildings,  and  the  needs  of  the  European  office  of  the  United 
Bible  Societies,  made  further  extension  inevitable.  The  house  next  door 
to  the  original  building  at  Malagnou  was  therefore  bought  and  this  house 
was  transformed  in  such  a  manner  that  another  26  rooms  became  available. 
These  operations  were  financed  from  funds  contributed  by  Church  World 
Service  and  by  the  American  and  British  Bible  Societies.  This  house  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  common  property  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
two  Bible  Societies  concerned. 

But  even  so,  the  total  space  was  not  yet  adequate.  The  Reconstruction 
Department  agreed,  therefore,  to  make  available  two  wooden  huts  such 
as  have  been  sent  to  many  countries  for  use  as  chapels  etc.  The  total 
number  of  rooms  is,  therefore,  at  present  88. 

The  total  number  of  persons  working  in  the  headquarters  buildings 
in  the  spring  of  1948  is  142,  representing  16  different  nationalities  and  an 
even  larger  number  of  different  Churches.  This  ecumenical  community 
seeks  in  its  devotional  life,  in  its  staff  assemblies  and  in  other  ways  to 
become  a  living  cell  of  the  total  ecumenical  fellowship. 


Library , 


History  and  Review 


Now  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  coming  of  age  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  the  literature  concerning  its  origins  and  its  development  be 
systematically  collected.  The  purpose  of  the  library  at  the  Geneva  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Council  is  precisely  to  bring  together  such  books,  period¬ 
icals,  pamphlets  and  documents  as  reflect  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical 
idea  through  the  centuries  and  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement  since 
its  beginnings.  The  library  is  still  in  its  formative  stage,  for  it  could  only 
be  set  up  after  the  war.  But  a  very  useful  beginning  has  been  made  and 
it  can  already  be  considered  as  a  precious  instrument  for  the  study  of 
ecumenical  history  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Valuable  gifts  of  books 
and  particularly  of  periodicals  and  documents  have  been  received.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Churches  and  individual  friends  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  will  make  it  a  practice  to  deposit  copies  of  all  publications  of 
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ecumenical  significance  in  Geneva.  Together  with  the  important  Soderblom 
archives  in  Upsala  and  the  “William  Adams  Brown-Library”  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  the  World  Council  Library  will  thus 
increasingly  become  a  research  centre  for  students  of  the  ecumenical 
aspects  of  Church  history. 

*  *  * 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  a  committee  has  been  formed 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  ecumenical  idea  and  move¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Adolf  Keller  is  its  chairman  and  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  its  secretary. 
The  plan  is  to  produce  two  volumes,  one  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the 
ecumenical  idea  up  to  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  and 
one  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  movement  from  1910  to  1948. 
A  number  of  prominent  Church  historians  from  different  countries  and 
Churches  have  agreed  to  co-operate  and  a  financial  contribution  for  this 
purpose  has  been  promised  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  standard  work  may  be  produced  which  will  help  the  present 
generation  to  see  its  ecumenical  task  in  the  historical  content  and  pers¬ 
pective  in  which  it  belongs. 

*  *  * 

Early  in  1939  the  Provisional  Committee  decided  that  an  ecumenical 
magazine  should  be  issued  under  its  auspices  and  appointed  an  editorial 
board  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bishop  Brilioth  of  Sweden.  Owing  to 
the  war  circumstances  the  publication  of  this  magazine  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned.  After  the  war  the  Provisional  Committee  reaffirmed  its  earlier 
decision  and  decided  that  the  title  of  the  magazine  should  be  “The  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review”.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  “Christendom”,  the 
ecumenical  magazine  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  according  to  which  every  other 
issue  of  “Christendom”  would  include  the  entire  material  of  “The 
Ecumenical  Review”.  This  arrangement  would  be  reconsidered  after  a 
first  experimental  period.  The  first  number  of  “The  Ecumenical  Review” 
is  to  appear  just  before  the  First  Assembly.  The  review  is  conceived  as 
a  means  for  furthering  discussion  on  a  fully  ecumenical  and  international 
scale. 


Collaboration  with 

the  International  Missionary  Council 


The  International  Missionary  Council  at  its  Madras  meeting  (1938) 
and  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  its 
St.  Germain  meeting  (1939)  approved  the  setting  up  of  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  This  committee 
could  not  meet  during  the  war.  But  at  that  time  close  relationships  were 
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nevertheless  maintained,  since  Dr.  William  Paton  served  both  bodies  as 
General  Secretary  and  since  the  Geneva  office  was  able  to  help  the  I.M.C. 
in  maintaining  contact  with  the  Continental  missionary  societies. 

The  Joint  Committee  held  two  meetings  in  February  1946  and  in 
April  1947  F  It  was  recognised  that  there  were  many  fields  in  which  the 
two  bodies  could  collaborate  very  closely.  Many  of  these  fields  have 
already  been  mentioned  (Study,  Youth  work,  International  Affairs,  Ecu¬ 
menical  Press  Service  etc.).  The  committee  gave  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  membership  of  Younger  Churches  in  the  World  Council. 
Proposals  concerning  the  criteria  for  membership  were  worked  out  and, 
on  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  initiated  by  Dr.  Mott,  a  list  of  Churches  to  be 
invited  was  submitted  to  the  Provisional  Committee. 

The  Committee  also  approved  in  principle  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  office  of  the  two  bodies  in  East  Asia  but  recommended  that  the 
proposal  be  further  studied  by  the  Churches  and  Councils  of  East  Asia. 
This  was  done  at  a  meeting  of  the  “Joint  Commission  on  East  Asia” 
held  at  Manila  in  February  1948.  This  meeting  recommended  that  not 
later  than  January  1950  a  joint  East  Asia  Secretariat  of  the  I.M.C.  and 
the  World  Council  be  set  up  for  an  experimental  period,  and  that  the 
“Christian  Conference  of  Eastern  Asia”  to  be  held  in  October  1949  in 
China  should  consider  this  matter  further. 

Thus  the  I.M.C.  and  the  World  Council  have  been  brought  in  increas¬ 
ingly  close  contact  with  each  other.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  wider 
issue  has  been  raised  as  to  their  long  range  relationships.  In  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  the  Joint  Commission  said  on  this  point  “It  is  our  judgment  that 
the  World  Council  cannot  leave  outside  its  purview  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Churches  ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  Churches  need  a  func¬ 
tional  agency  in  this  field  such  as  the  I.M.C.,  with  its  wider  basis  of 
membership  and  its  particular  responsibilities  ;  and  that  the  growing  of 
both  these  ecumenical  bodies,  and  their  common  Christian  interests  and 
purposes,  will  require  that  they  be  increasingly  united  in  vision,  plan 
and  sacrificial  action”.  This  statement  was  reaffirmed  in  1947  and  further 
implemented  by  the  proposal  that  the  principle  of  interdependence  should 
also  find  acknowledgment  in  the  mutual  use  of  the  following  titles  : 

The  International  Missionary  Council 
in  association  with 
The  World  Council  of  Churches 

and 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  association  with 

The  International  Missionary  Council. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  in  July 
1947.  The  Provisional  Committee  decided  to  recommend  its  adoption  to 
the  first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 


1  The  main  findings  of  these  meetings  are  printed  in  “Documents  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches”. 
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The  Rev.  Norman  Goodall  has  written  the  following  commentary  on 
this  proposal  and  thus  given  a  very  clear  definition  of  the  relationships 
between  the  two  bodies  which  it  implies  : 

“The  significance  of  the  phrase  “in  association  with”  lies  in  the 
explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  two  Councils  that  they  stand  in  a 
peculiarly  responsible  relationship  to  one  another,  both  by  reason  of 
their  history  as  two  most  characteristic  expressions  of  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement,  and  in  relation  to  their  central  purposes.  As 
someone  has  expressed  it,  at  the  masthead  of  both  organizations  there 
is  this  recognition  by  each  of  the  other  as  an  essential  partner  in  the 
World  Church’s  ecumenical  and  evangelistic  witness.  No  change  in 
the  structure  of  either  Council  is  involved  by  this  step.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  membership  of  the  I.M.C.,  based  on  its  national  or  regional 
units,  and  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  W.C.C.  as  a  Council  of  churches , 
are  maintained.  Each  remains  autonomous  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  mission  and  responsibilities  ;  but  under  a  common  title  which 
points  to  complementary  rather  than  rival  tasks,  God’s  unfolding 
purpose  for  the  ecumenical  movement  can  be  perceived  and  obeyed.” 


Relationships 


The  relationships  with  the  international  governmental  bodies  have  been 
described  in  the  sections  on  “International  Affairs”  and  on  “Refugees”. 

The  relationships  with  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation ,  the 
World's  Alliance  of  Y.M.C.A.'s  and  the  World's  Y.W.C.A.  have  been 
partly  described  in  the  section  on  youth  work.  But  the  field  of  collaboration 
with  these  bodies  covers  many  fields  (refugees,  Ecumenical  Press  Service, 
International  Affairs,  Ecumenical  Institute,  Prisoners  of  War)  and  it  has 
therefore  become  the  practice  of  the  four  general  secretaries  concerned 
to  confer  regularly  on  matters  of  common  interest.  During  the  war  this 
contact  was  maintained  through  the  Emergency  Committee  of  Christian 
Organizations  which  proved  its  usefulness  in  many  different  ways.  In 
the  post-war  period  the  general  secretaries  have  continued  to  meet  and 
to  share  information  and  experience. 

♦  *  * 

The  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  proposed  in  1946  to  the 
World  Council  and  to  the  International  Missionary  Council  that  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Christian  Education  should  be  set  up  to  make  a  study  of 
Christian  education  in  the  light  of  the  post-war  situation.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  and  a  commission  was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle.  The  secretariat  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Forresf 
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L.  Knapp.  The  first  project  which  the  commission  will  undertake  is  a 
world-wide  survey  of  Church  youth  work.  Other  projects  which  have 
been  proposed  are  a  study  of  religion  and  education,  a  study  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  a  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Christian  home  to  Christian 
education. 

* 

*  *  * 

When  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  work  of  the  Bible  Societies 
in  Europe  was  largely  interrupted  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the 
World  Council  made  arrangements  according  to  which  the  Geneva  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Council  would  temporarily  act  as  a  distributing  centre  of 
Scriptures  for  the  European  Continent.  This  agreement  was  also  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Council  for  it  became  the  foundation  on  which  the 
ministry  to  Prisoners  of  War  could  be  established.  The  dual  relationship 
of  M.  Olivier  Beguin  to  the  two  bodies  proved  to  be  such  a  helpful  link 
that  in  1947  the  United  Bible  Societies  requested  and  the  World  Council 
agreed  that  M.  Beguin  should  continue  to  represent  the  United  Bible 
Societies  at  World  Council  Headquarters.  The  fact  that  the  U.B.S.  and 
the  World  Council’s  Reconstruction  Department  share  one  and  the  same 
building  in  Geneva  makes  co-operation  easy  and  natural.  The  United 
Bible  Societies  have  naturally  taken  the  task  of  Bible  distribution  fully  in 
hand  again,  but  have  expressed  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  invaluable 
aid  rendered  through  the  Council’s  emergency  service  and  its  hope  of 
continued  fellowship  in  service. 


^ 

The  Council  has  also  had  occasion  to  collaborate  with  the  denomi¬ 
national  world  bodies.  Very  close  contacts  are  maintained  with  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  whose  executive  secretary  Dr.  S.  C.  Michel- 
felder  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  councillors  of  the  Reconstruction  Depart¬ 
ment.  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  who  is  co-director  of  the  Study  Department 
and  also  representative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  provides  a 
strong  link  with  the  Anglican  Churches  and  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  have  been  active  in 
the  preparations  for  the  first  post-war  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  World 
Alliance.  Through  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Bell  relations  have  been  maintained 
with  developments  in  the  Baptist  Churches  and  through  Bishop  Paul 
N.  Garver  with  those  in  the  Methodist  Churches. 

*  ❖  * 

One  of  the  remarkable  developments  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
the  growth  of  national  councils  of  Churches  or  ecumenical  councils.  In 
the  great  majority  of  countries  in  which  the  World  Council  has  several 
member  Churches  these  Churches  are  collaborating  in  a  national  inter- 
church  organisation.  These  councils  have  no  constitutional  relationship 
to  the  World  Council,  for  the  World  Council  is  in  direct  relationships 
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with  its  own  member  Churches.  But  many  of  them  have  proved  to  be 
of  great  assistance  in  such  fields  as  ecumenical  education,  reconstruction, 
youth  work,  study  and  international  affairs.  Moreover  situations  arise 
often  which  effect  all  member  Churches  in  a  giving  country  and  in  which 
the  World  Council  finds  it  most  useful  to  consult  with  these  Churches 
through  their  common  organ.  The  World  Council  has  therefore  sought 
to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  national  councils  and  their  appointed 
officers. 


*  *  * 

In  view  of  the  special  responsibilities  which  the  departments  of  the 
World  Council  have  toward  the  German  Churches  and  the  peculiar  problems 
arising  in  that  country,  the  World  Council  approached  in  1946  the  Control 
Commission  with  a  request  for  permission  to  send  a  permanent  liaison 
representative  to  Germany.  This  request  was  not  granted,  but  in  1947 
the  authorities  of  the  American,  the  British  and  French  zones  granted 
similar  requests  with  regard  to  their  particular  zones.  The  Provisional 
Committee  has  therefore  appointed  Dean  Halfdan  Hngsbro  from  Den¬ 
mark  who  began  his  work  on  May  1st,  1948.  The  World  Council  officer 
in  Germany  is  a  liaison  representative  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  member  Churches  of  the  Council  in  Germany  whose 
function  consists  chiefly  in  the  co-ordination  of  World  Council  approaches 
to  the  German  Churches. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE 


The  following  who  were  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee  since 
its  beginning  have  died  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Barbour. 

The  Rev.  William  Adams  Brown. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mac  Cracken. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Craig  Stewart. 

The  Most  Rev.  William  Temple. 

In  1948  the  membership  of  the  Provisional  Committee  is  : 

Presidents  : 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Marc  Boegner  (France). 

*  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Dr.  Erling  Eidem  (Sweden). 

*  The  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Geoffrey 

Fisher  (Britain). 

*  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Thyateira,  Dr.  S.  Germ anos (London). 

*  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  (U.  S.A.). 

Members  : 

*  The  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey  (Britain). 

Prof.  Dr.  Gonzalo  Baez-Camargo  (Mexico). 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Eivind  Berggrav  (Norway). 

*  Prof.  Dr.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  van  der  Sprenkel  (Holland). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  Yngve  Brilioth,  Bishop  of  Vaxjo  (Sweden). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cassian  (Paris). 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  (U.S.A.). 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chao  (China). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  George  Bell 

(Britain) . 

*  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn  (Geneva). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew  (Britain). 
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*  Prof.  G.  Florovsky  (Paris). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard,  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 

(Denmark). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher  (Canada). 

The  Rev.  Charles  Guillon  (Geneva). 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Canon  Leonard  Hodgson  (Britain). 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  Horton  (U.S.A.). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alphons  Koechlin  (Switzerland). 

The  Rev.  Michio  Kozaki  (Japan). 

*  President  John  A.  Mackay  (U.S.A.). 

The  Rev.  Rajah  B.  Manikam  (India). 

*  Prof.  William  Manson  D.  D.  (Scotland). 

*  Sir  Walter  Moberly  (Britain). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Niemoller  (Germany). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Novi  Sad  (Yugoslavia). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Albany  (U.S.A.). 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  (Britain). 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  (U.S.A.). 

*  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Pidgeon  (Canada). 

The  Rev.  Fritz  Hongkyn  Pyen  (Korea). 

*  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  (U.S.A.). 

President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  (U.S.A.). 

*  Prof.  Bela  Vasady  (Hungary). 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Wentz  (U.S.A.). 

*  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Theophil  Wurm  (Germany). 

Consultants  : 

The  Rev.  Henry-Louis  Henriod  (Switzerland). 

Prof.  Dr.  Adolf  Keller  (Switzerland). 

Mr.  Georges  Lombard  (Switzerland). 

*  Stars  indicate  those  who  are  also  members  of  “the  Committee  of  Fourteen”  (and 
alternates),  the  body  appointed  by  “Life  and  Work”  which  is  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  convening  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT 

OF  THE 

Provisional  Committee 
of  THE 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
in  June  1948 

General  Secretary  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’T  Hooft. 

Assistant  General  Secretaries  : 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Newell. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins  (London). 

Associate  General  Secretary  in  America  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper. 

Faith  and  Order: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Canon  Leonard  Hodgson,  Theological  and  General 
Secretary. 

The  Rev.  Floyd  W. Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 
Publicity : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fred.  E.  Reissig. 

Study  Department  : 

The  Rev.  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  Director. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stephen  C.  Neill,  Co-Directenr. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Schweitzer. 

Dr.  Olive  Wyon. 

Finance  and  Business  Department  : 

Mr.  Frank  Northam,  Director. 

Mr.  Alan  Haigh. 

Mr.  E.  Moricz. 

Mr.  R.  Oderbolz. 
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Youth  Department : 

Miss  Jean  Fraser. 

Mr.  Jan  Mirejovsky. 

Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church  Aid  : 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn,  Director. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Stanley  Trickett,  Administrative  Secretary. 

Mr.  Paul  Bock. 

Mr.  Alan  Braley. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessie  D.  Franks. 

The  Rev.  Godfrey  Graeflin. 

The  Rev.  Gote  Hedenquist. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Homrighausen. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Josephson. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Heinz  Kloppenburg. 

The  Rev.  Marcel  Prad ervand. 

The  Rev.  Elfan  Rees. 

The  Rev.  F.  Ryser. 

The  Rev.  Harald  Sandbaek. 

Mr.  F.  Marc  Sauter. 

Mr.  Willmar  Thorkelson. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Tobias. 

The  Rev.  Iain  Wilson. 

Church  Representatives  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Benj.  J.  Bush,  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber,  Methodist  Church  U.S.A. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  I.  B.  Larned,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
U.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Michelfelder,  Lutheran  World  Federation 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Bell,  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society. 

Ecumenical  Institute  : 

Prof.  Dr.  H.  Kraemer,  Director. 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Henriod,  Warden. 

Miss  Suzanne  de  Dietrich,  Lecturer. 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  : 

Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Grubb,  Executive  Chairman. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  O.  Nolde,  Director. 

Ecumenical  Press  Service  : 

Mr.  Alexandre  de  Weymarn. 

Representative  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  : 

Mr.  Olivier  Beguin. 

Representative  in  Germany  : 

The  Rev.  Dean  Halfdan  Hogsbro. 


Impriraerie  La  Concorde,  Lausanne  (Suisse).  692/6.48. 


